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Train Them 
Today on the 
Typewriter They’ll Use Tomorrow... 


... THE UNDERWOOD DE LUXE WITH Fehijthim 


Your students are off to a good start. Right accurately ...a © rapidly increasing tem) 

from the beginning Rhythm Touch helps them You'll help your : ts tomorrow... by vivine 
‘evelop professional technique and speed. Rhythm Touch training today! Call your 
Rhythm Touch is a new typing concept . . . the derwood representative now Pe 
atest exclusive Underwood De Luxe feature. or a demonstration. 






‘t's a smooth, rhythmic key action . . . made R / 
possible by an accurate, perfectly-balanced Underwood Corporation \ 


kevboard. writers . . . Adding Machines ... a 
‘ inting Machines ... Carbon Paper... Ribbons 
very key responds eagerly, instantly. Student One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
ngers swing naturally into a pleasing typing Underwood Limited — 
. ctoria St., Toronto 1, Canada 
ythm that develops quickly, easily and les and Service Everywhere 
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“A poor world this if full of care, we 
have no time to stand and stare.”’ 
ind of 


That's the 
JOURNAL editors [like 
teachers} do not have, which mav be the 
eason that the cover picture and the com- 
panion photo, above, appt aled to us We 
hope that—in the midst of travel or summer 
school or conventions or other activities— 


time vou. 


you and we will be able to retresh our spirit 
with “time to stand and stare.” 

The taken bv Eva 
Luoma, Weirton, W. Va.; the other is a 
Soil Conservation Service photo. 


covel photo Was 


For around a quarter of a century, TH 
JOURNAL has listed the year’s outstanding 
educational books. The Enoch Pratt Free 

ibrary, Baltimore, which annually selects 
hese books, has copies of the list available 


upon request [5¢ The complete list of ed 
ucational books of the vear appears in the 


Phi Delta Kappan Magazine tor April 1949. 


Paut LaAnpts’ article is one that 
find vourself back to again and 
again for reference and quoting. 


vou'll 
coming 


Next Year 


JOURNAL plans for 1949-50 are underway, 
but it is too soon to announce articles or 
series. We can say with certainty, however, 
that the more members who express their 
views and desires as to what thev would like 
to see in the magazine, the more satished 
readers there will be next vear. Write to the 
Editor, NEA Journat, 1201 16th St. N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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TEACH YOUNG MINDS BETTER 


For twenty years Encyclopaedia Britannica Films has been building 
the world’s largest library of authentic classroom motion pictures. ‘today, 
the more than 300 EBFilms used in America’s leading schools are recog- 
nized as the standard materials for audio-visual instruction. 

Good teachers have learned from experience to choose EBFilms 
first. Why? Because EBFilms are the important films...the basic class- 
room motion pictures every school should have. Produced by the men 
who pioneered the first sound teaching film, every EBFilm is the product 
of intense research ... time-tested by use through the years. 

Like every EBFilm, the four new 
releases shown above are authentic, 
absorbing, and vitally-needed teaching 
tools for America’s classrooms. If you 
have not seen them, order prints from 
Do you have a Film Council yOur EBFilms representative, or your 

in your Community’ nearest rental library. 


Write: FCA, 6 W. Ontario St. 
Chicage 10 
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® Rall Grigsby, who served nine months as Acting US 
Commissioner of Education, has been named to the post of 
Deputy Commissioner. 


Formerly an Iowa teacher and school administrator, 
the new Deputy Commissioner has been a member of the 
Office of Education staff since 1939. 


> As an instrument for improvement of teaching and 
learning situations, certainly the present practice of rating 
all teachers has little to offer when one considers the dispro- 
portionate amount of time consumed and the results achieved, 
says the 1949 Strayer Report of a Suri ey of the Public Schools 
of the District of Columbia. 


The report recommends that the present practice of rating 
teachers be reconsidered and that one or all of these steps 
be taken: 


That consideration be given to abandoning ratings for all 
but probationary teachers; and that the probationary period 
be extended to not less than two years, and preferably to 
three. 


That the rating blank be revised to incorporate more valid 
items, to include illustrations on each rating given, and to 
reduce the number of ranks to not more than three. 


That a plan be developed for each teacher rated to evalu- 
ate her own work periodically and to have a conference with 
the principal regarding her problems and difficulties. 


That all rating blanks be signed by the teacher to indi- 
cate that she has had an opportunity to discuss the evaluation 
with the rater, and to make any comments she wishes on the 
rating. 


That the rating blank provide for a statement from the 
supervising officer on ways in which he plans to work with 
the teacher during the coming year in order to help her in- 
crease her skill in teaching, as well as a statement by the 
teacher on her plans to improve her work. 


& Twenty-two states, the District of Columbia, and 
Hawaii were reported to have oath-of-allegiance require- 
ments for public-school teachers, in a 1945 bulletin prepared 
by the NEA Research Division for the Committee on Tenure 
and Academic Freedom. Some of these oaths were simple 
pledges of allegiance to the United States Constitution and 
a declaration of intention faithfully to perform the duties 
of a teacher; others were phrased in language which tended 
to prescribe not only the teachers’ course content but also 
in some cases their thinking and behavior after school hours. 
Penalties for violation of these oaths were usually dismissal 
or revocation of certificate, or both. 


Since 1945, there have been several developments in 
this area. Penalties for violation of an oath have been en- 
larged in some states to include money fines and/or im- 
prisonment. Several of the oaths have been modified to 
make them more restrictive. New statutory prescriptions, 
apart from the oath requirements have restricted teachers’ 
professional and personal activities for the alleged purpose 
of preventing the indoctrination of pupils with political 
views inimical to the welfare of the United States. Several 
states have inaugurated statewide “loyalty checks” among 
public-school teachers under statutes which authorize the dis- 
missal of teachers found to be disloyal. Local schoolboards 
have in some cities taken steps more drastic than required by 
state laws in oath prescriptions or loyalty checks. 
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Disloyalty to the United States government is variously 
defined by these laws and local schoolboard rules. However, 
advocacy of the overthrow of the government and member- 
ship in the Communist Party or subversive groups are usually 
included. 


It is agreed among sponsors of loyalty checks that an oath 
of allegiance may be taken by a disloyal person with complete 
disregard for the sacredness of an oath, and that therefore an 
oath of allegiance alone is not effective in screening out such 
persons. 


On the other hand, loyalty checks present the difficulty of 
defining standard criteria and obtaining adequate evidence to 
support a charge of disloyalty. 


Subversive groups and their members resist a candid 
revelation of their activities, and evidence is usually of a con- 
fidential nature which cannot safely be made public and 
times even prevents the safeguarding of individual rights 
confronting the accused with his accusers. The problems in- 
volved are manifold, and unfortunately many innocent per 
sons must suffer because of the few who may justify the pro- 
cedure. The danger lies in the possibility of turning a loyalty 
check into a “witch hunt’’ and the abuse of the procedure 
for elimination of teachers undesirable for other reasons. 


The NEA Research Division has underway for the Com- 
mittee on Tenure and Academic Freedom the preparation of 
a new report on oaths of allegiance and loyalty checks, which 
may be ready for distribution by the surmmer meeting of the 
NEA in Boston, July 3-8 of this year. 


®& In order to safeguard public officials and employes 
from indiscriminate accusation of disloyalty, the Maryland 
State Teachers Association proposed an amendment to the 
Ober Bill which would provide that anyone making an accu- 
sation of disloyalty must file the charge under oath, together 
with the facts and circumstances, with the state attorney 
general within 20 days of such accusation. Penalty of six 
months’ imprisonment and/or a fine of $1000 was proposed 
for willful failure to file such a charge. The amendment 
failed to pass. 


& “Minority groups have a right to bring about, thru 
proper means, change in majority will,’ says the statement 
accompanying the “Reaffirmation of Loyalty’’ program, de- 
veloped cooperatively by the Los Angeles board of education 
superintendent of schools, and the affiliated teacher organiza- 
tions of Los Angeles. 


“The proper means include such democratic procedures as 
appeal to reason, persuasion thru argument, resolution and 
petition, and other valid educational processes 


“But they do not include forms of violence over either the 
bodies or minds of humanbeings, nor the destruction of ma- 
terial property belonging legally to others, nor the use of 
any ways of persuasion that violate respect for individual 
human integrity. 


The “Reaffirmation of Loyalty” program was devel- 
oped to reassure the public regarding teacher loyalty, and 
protect the schools and profession from both the disloyal in 
truder and the misinformed critic. 


» “Members of college faculties have a responsibil- 
oy. both to their students and to the society: of which they 
are a part, to encourage open and searching analysis of all 


significant institutions and systems of thought, maintained 
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the representatives of colleges and universities in their Fourth 
Annual National Conference on Higher Education held in 
Chicago in April, under the sponsorship of the NEA De- 
partment of Higher Education. Insuring the teacher's loyalty 
to truth, they contended, is a responsibility of the teaching 
profession to be sustained “by the selfexamination of fac- 
ulties.”” 


Whenever a demand arises for the academic discipline of 
a teacher suspected of subversive behavior or adherence to 
organizations which might corrupt his integrity, the delegates 
asserted in the resolution that “the action to be taken should 
be recognized as the function of the profession, and the pro- 
fession should prevent the use of academic freedom as a 
cloak for activities which are not consistent with public 
trust inherent in higher education.” 


Participants in the conference maintained that it is the 
responsibility ‘‘of federal and state legislative bodies thru 
appropriate legislation to make clear beyond any reasonable 
doubt what acts or associations are subversive and to provide 
for prosecution and penalty of violators under the laws of 
our country without prejudice to any profession or other 
group. 


® The FBI and postal authorities have been asked to 
investigate a nationwide letter campaign to discourage 
women from entering the teaching profession. 


Urging the student to avoid the “old maid factories” 
and warning her of becoming a “lost woman’ in a blind 
matrimonial alley, the letter opens with the salutation ‘‘Dear 
Miss”’ and is signed ‘‘one who has observed.” 


“This is an attempt to strike a blow at democracy by 
lowering the efficiency of the backbone of democracy—our 
school system,’ ’ declared Willard E. Givens, NEA Executive 
Secretary. 

“This is not the work of a crackpot,” stated Dr. Givens. 
rhe letter is so carelessly thrown together that its effectiveness 
is doubtful, but it comes at a time when the number of teach- 
er-training students is only one-fourth what it should be. 


It is suggested that persons and institutions receiving 
such letters report them immediately to the postal authori- 
ties and the FBI. 


® New Jersey has adopted a new procedure for select- 
ing its NEA director. The following regulations for the 
selection of the NEA director for New Jersey were approved 
by the delegate assembly of the New Jersey Education Asso- 
ciation January 15, 1949: 


“The President of the NJEA and the Executive Commit- 
tee shall present to the Delegate Assembly the name of a 
nominee for the consideration of that body at its last regular 
meeting held during the school year. 


“The name of this nominee shall appear on the agenda of 
said Delegate Assembly meeting, which agenda shall be sent 
to the Delegate Assembly members at least 10 d ays in advance 
of the meeting. 


“Additional nominations may be made by Delegate As- 
sembly members at this meeting. If more than one name is 
placed in nomination, the Rules Committee of the Delegate 
Assembly shall set up proper procedure for selecting one 
nominee as the candidate of the NJEA. We further recom- 
mend that this choice be made by secret ballot. 


“In the event that there is more than one name proposed as 
NJEA candidate for NEA Director, the choice shall be made 
by secret written ballot ; the choice shall be by a majority vote 
of the Delegate Assembly members present, with the name 
receiving the lowest number of votes dropped after each 
successive ballot until one name does receive a majority; 
the President shall appoint a committee to handle the elec- 
tion and to act as tellers.” 
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& Senate action on $246—$300,000,000 federal-aid-to- 
education measure—was imminent at the time of preparing 
this statement [April 15, 1949]. The bill is expected to clear 
the Senate by a big majority. [See later story on page 34 2.| 


Senate action on $1411, school-health-services bill of 1949, 
is also expected to be a matter of history before this state- 
ment reaches its readers. It should pass by a large majority. 
Congressman Graham A. Barden, chairman of the House 
Subcommittee on Federal Aid to Education, is reported to be 
“readying” a federal-aid bill for early introduction in the 
House. House hearings are tentatively set to get underway in 
early May. It is improbable that House disposal of the fed 
eral-aid objective will take place before early June. 

The House recess, which began April 15 to extend until 
April 25, is regarded by many as a planned opportunity for 
members of that body to catch up with the views of their 
constituents on pending labor and other bills awaiting ac- 
tion. State education associations were requested to confer 
with their Congressmen while home to reacquaint them with 
the needs for federal aid to education and to urge them to 
work for such legislation following the end of the recess 
period, 

It is now expected that the Congress will approve $3,000,- 
000 for maintenance and operating purposes in school dis- 
tricts eligible heretofore for Lanham-Landis Act funds—dis- 
tricts having critical conditions produced by adjustments to 
wartime needs, 

Many bills have been introduced in both Senate and 
House to provide federal aid to assist these districts in meet- 
ing critical school-construction needs. 


The NEA has requested the Senate and House Committees 
on Expenditures in the Executive Departments to amend $990 
and HR2781 so as to assure to education in the disposal of 
government surplus property the advantages accorded educa- 
tion in Section 13 (a) of the Surplus Property Act of 1944. 
It is particularly important that priorities and preferences be 
extended education with respect to surplus property appro- 
priate for school use. The acquisition cost of properties trans- 
ferred under the Surplus Property Act of 1944 to education 
up to March 31, 1948, approximates $465,000,000. 


It now appears evident that District of Columbia teachers 
will receive an increase of $330 per annum in salaries under 
pending legislation—an increase equal to that guaranteed 
District policemen and firemen. At one time, it had been pro- 
posed that the increase to teachers be considerably less than 
$330. The better outlook is in part the result of the active 
cooperation of selected state education associations that in- 
terested themselves and their Congressmen in this important 
matter. 


& “Teacher of the Year” title and a $2500 cash grant for 
advanced study was bestowed on Phyllis Haag, English 
teacher at the Burdick Vocational School, Washington, D. C.., 
as the result of being declared the winner of the nationwide 
contest conducted by the Quiz Kids radio program [NBC]. 


The prize-winning letter, submitted by 16-year-old Phyllis 
Lee Steinberg, won $1000 and a three-nation tour this sum- 
mer for the pupil. 


» “Is there among these lads a potential doctor or 
scientist, educator, an inspiring clergyman, a military leader ? 
If so, will his promise fade for the want of good schooling 
at the start?” reads the caption under the leading picture of 
an article by Henry F. and Katharine Pringle on federal aid 
to education in the Saturday Evening Post for April 16, 
1949. The article presents the needs on the elementary, sec- 
ondary, and higher levels of education. 


® The 1950 annual meeting of the AASA will be held 
in Atlantic City, N. J., February 25-March 2. 
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NOW FLY AT THE LOWEST RATES 


Here’s your chance to see the wonderland of Florida, un- 
i N A H R LI N rE - i % TO RY crowded by tourists and never more delightful. Enjoy the 
luxury of its best hotels, now operating at amazingly 
low summer rates. Visit Florida’s many points of interest 


| 0 0 that will enrich your memory for years to come. Your 

) luxurious vacation starts the moment you board an East- 

ern Airliner. It takes but a few short hours to reach your 
0 0 destination. 

' As allowed by the government, effective May iSth to 


October 31st, Eastern is reducing round-trip fares be- 
tween cities in the north and Florida. It’s the greatest air 


ON RETURN PORTION OF ROUND-TRIP TICKET _ bargain ever offered. Write today for details. 


| 21-DAY EXCURSION (MAY 15 TO OCTOBER 31) 








4 










SEE THE BOK SINGING TOWER at Lake 
i Wales near Orlando. Florida is a vacation- 

land of entrancing beauty, exotic flowers 
it at their best in summer. Students of his- 
tory find Florida a treasure trove. 


For Details 


CALL EASTERN 
AIR LINES 


EASTERN Air Lines, Inc. 
10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 


Please. send me your free illustrated bookles 
“Top-Flight Vacations” 


2 
g or your travel agent ST ils 
yf 
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We are just a few minutes by 

bus or subway to the Columbia 
ind N. Y. U. Campuses. 10 minutes 
from Times Square. One block to 
transportation lines and Riverside 
Park. Near principal museums. 
Swimming pool and roof solarium. 
Our restaurant and cocktail lounge 
are air-conditioned and what's best, 
our prices are reasonable. 


Daily from $3.50 single, $4.50 double. 
Twin bedded rooms from $6.00. 
Enclose this ad for speciol weekly rates. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET C 
P HOTEL 


97th Street & West End Ave., New York 











Room, Breakfasts — Dinner at Billy Rose’s 
Diamond Horseshoe — Rockefeller Center 
—Radio-Television Tickets—Empire State 
Observatory —Radio City Music Hall, ete. 
You save money and energy—while hav- 
ing a wonderful time. Live at one of New 
York’s important midtown hotels—large 
cheerful rooms—beautiful restaurant— 
fine food—excellent clientele. Walk to 
Times Square—Rockefeller Center—5th 
Ave.—Central Park... within 5 minutes. 


Write for 
“All Expense Plan” Booklet 


HOTEL 


Wellington 


7th AVE. aot 55th ST., NEW YORK 
A KNOTT HOTEL 














@ Tuis feature of THE JouRNAL is an open 


forum for its readers. Ideas and opinions 
expressed here are those of the writers and 
not necessarily those of the NEA.—THE 


EDITORS 


Teacher-Candidate Lending Fund 
Tue lack of 


students has 


money of would-be college 
contributed to the 
When it 


safetv, we take no 


teache1 


shortage crisis 


comes to national 


chances—we train ow 
admirals and generals without cost to them 
equally 


It is now important that e 


in the training of teachers 


help 


Every state could adapt the following 
plan to its own conditions 
fl] The state should lend to a well 


accredited student who is willing to pledge 
his future as a teacher a sum of $450 per 
than three 

{2} The incurred debt should be 
by worthy 


vear for not more vears 
secured 
cosigners to the notes, and a 
life-insurance policy coverage on the debt 

{3} The debt to the state should be paid 
back, interest, at the rate of $50 
per month upon entry to teaching 

[4] In the event that the 


not care to ente! 


without 


does 
should desire 
afterwards, he may repay the 
principal plus interest at the rate of 5%. 
Sums involved could be adjusted. The 
provision that those deciding not to ente1 
teaching must pay interest might pav fon 
administration of the plan.—FRED G. FRNEY, 
principal, Colonial School, Dallas, Texas 


bor rTOWwe! 
teaching. o1 
to resign 


@ Tue American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education recommended at its an 
24-26 


teachers be 


nual meeting in St. Louis Februar, 


that 
granted tuition and living expenses by states 


promis prospective 


18 
and the federal government. See page 244 of 
the April JOURNAL. 


Loose Accusations 


THERE has been too much loose condemna- 
tion of systems as Commuunistic. I 
contend that for the most pari. American 
teachers are not Communists. 

Accusers have not specific as to 
what the Communistic influences were, nor 
cited numbers. American edu- 
cators teach their pupils to back up thei 
statements with facts and figures; Communis- 
tic educators teach their children to accept 
all statements issued by the Politburo. 

Communism in its true Meaning today con- 
notes allegiance to a foreign power. Accusers 
imply that “textbooks that seem to belittle 
the American private-enterprise system” must 
be Communistic. The way of American de- 
mocracy has been to face the facts of what 
is wrong with the private-enterprise system 
and offer correction, as did Abraham Lincoln 
in the case of slave labor and Teddy Roose 
velt in the matter of trusts. 

All the teachers I have ever known have 
been God-fearing folks. Surely teachers who 
owe supreme allegiance to God cannot be 
Communists, who owe supreme allegiance to 
the State.—AGNES O’B, HALLOCK, teacher, In- 
wood, N.Y, 


school 


been 


names and 


Soil Conservation 
Support for an adequate soil-conservation 
program will come when the need becomes 
drastic. But in order to preserve the indivi- 
dual freedom which 
support mrust 


Americans hold so dear. 
come while we still have the 
soil to make that freedom possible. It must 
come while each farmer can produce food for 
himself and for those who make his radio, 
his farm machinery—and for those who teach 
his children 

Urban school teachers will probably do 
more toward developing attitudes rather than 
disseminating the technic of doing conserva 
tion work. But by so doing, they are helping 
to develop an understanding and the public 
opinion that is necessary if this democratic 
country is to have the soil-conservation pro 
gram it needs.—ALBERT B. FOSTER, head, Re- 
gional Education Section, US Sotl Conserva- 
Service, Wis. 

Spelling Reform 

I was pleased to note that THE 
uses some simplified spelling 

Airplanes, 


thing in daily use today 


JOURNAL 


autos, ships, furniture—every- 
is streamlined. But 
we go on using the same horse-and-buggy 
spelling ow stumbled 


Efficiency experts spend hours paring down 


grandparents over. 


the time elements on essential processes to 
a minimum. Yet the commonly-used 
all—writing—is still one of the 


most time-consuming 


most 
system of 


When we as teachers stop to consider the 
millions of wasted each vear 
by teaching complicated, unphonetic spelling 
forms—time which could 
other lines—it is 


school hours 
be so profitably 
spent along enough to 
cause us to hide our heads in shame!—JUNE 
KISER, teacher. Rock. Mich. 


@ BELIEVING in the desirability of spelling 
THE 


forms, such as thru and thoro, foreshadowing 


reform, JOURNAL uses certain simpler 
the practice of progressive general publica- 


tions. THE JOURNAL moves as rapidly as its 


readers will allow toward hyphenating or 
writing as one word the phrases that are 
single concepts; such as highschool, school- 


girl, and overcoat. 


Learning Fire Safety 

“How Not To Make Headlines” in the 
Februarv JouRNAL was excellent. However, it 
intimates that a fire drill is an administrative 
matter to be organized and directed by the 
principal. This is only partly true, for safety 
must be /earned—it cannot be legislated 

With the advice of the teachers, I se- 
lected a group of older and more responsible 
students to serve on a 
mission. We 


school safety com- 
made the fire drill one of a 
number of learning situations in which all 
students and teachers were engaged. How 
could we make the drills better? How could 
we empty the building in an orderly man- 
ner? How could we improve our drills as 
measured by stop-watch and by critical ob 
servation of the exit of every group? 

We worked on this for a 
Members of the commission 


whole term. 
critically ana- 
lyzed every drill and suggested improvements. 
We had not only the required periodical 
fire drill but some extra ones. Result: the 
time for clearing the building was cut un 
believably, and the decorum of the pupils 
improved at the same time.—JOHN CARR DUFF, 
professor of education, New York University. 
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Instead of the usual editorial and editor’s 
pages, we are using the space this month 
for a message which may be passed on to 
young people who are graduating from 
school or college. Additional copies of this 
message for presentation to graduates may 
be had in the form of a Personal Growth 
Leaflet by ordering PGL Number Five at 
usual PGL rates. [See page 382.] 


The Foundations of Usefulness 


HE foundations of usefulness are 

sound health, trained intelligence, the 
will to work, joy in work, knowledge of 
how things are done, skill, friendliness, 
the ability to find a job, the habit of 
growth on the job, and capacity to take 
one’s part in the management of civic 
and industrial affairs. Our highly tech- 
nical and specialized civilization often 
requires each man to do a small job 
that fits into a larger pattern. It enables 
us to work shorter hours and to have 
more things. We cannot all work at 
tasks we like all the time. There are 
many lowly and often disagreeable and 
dangerous tasks. But we can do our part 
well in the best job we can find and be 
happy that we are useful to our fellow- 
men. Usefulness is the first test in 
choosing a vocation. We are happiest 
when we are most useful. Each year 
we should grow in usefulness. 


Plan Early for Your Vocation 


BEGIN early to consider what to do 
with your life. You will make more 
progress than one who is_ indifferent 
about his own future. Learn all you can 
about many vocations. Observe people at 
work. Talk with them about their jobs. 
Note that many people have tried several 
lines before finding their present work. 
Go to the library and read books on voca- 
tions. Read biographies to see how people 
found their places in life. Ask the li- 
brarian to help you. Give special atten- 
tion to two or three vocations that appeal 
to you most. Make a tentative choice. 
Even if you change your plans several 
times, working toward one vocation after 
another, you will be stronger when the 
final choice is made. Any knowledge or 
skills you may have gained will add to 
your value. Learning tends to follow in- 
terest. Have a lifetime purpose. 


Determine To Be Useful 


DEVELOP the will to work. No one has 
a right to enjoy the fruits of civilized life 
without doing his share of the work. Our 











IN THE MAKING 


A Commencement Message for Young People 


world is rich enough to provide for all if 
each does his part. The only way that man 
can create wealth is by useful work. A 
democratic civilization exalts the worker. 
It expects every person to support himself 
so long as he is able and to maintain his 
children until they are ready to take their 
places. One earns his place in the brother- 
hood of man by labor. He who does not 
labor makes the burden harder for others. 
Money gets its value from labor. A mil- 
lion dollars would be useless buried in a 
desert. Its worth is in its power to com- 
mand labor. The joy of labor next to love 
and worship gives significance to life. 
Determine to do your part. Find a job or 
make one. Take pride in what you do and 
in earning your Own way. 


Decide What You Want from Life 


Too often people think of vocations 
only in terms of the money they will bring. 
That is natural enough, for we must have 
money to buy things needed for the good 
life, but the really great things of life are 
above price. No amount of money can 
take their place. Decide what you most 
want from life and weigh each vocation 
against these fundamentals. You want a 
chance to grow. You want health, not only 
now but thruout the long years. You want 
the love of dear ones, the ties that hold 
when all else fails. You want a home and 
children of your own. You want good 
neighbors and friends. You want the 
happiness that comes from the sense of 
being useful. You want to work in whole- 
some surroundings. Such things mean 
more in the long run than money. Better 
live simply than to sacrifice essentials for 
money. 


Cultivate Good Habits 


SUCCESS in any worthwhile vocation 
requires good habits of living and work- 
ing. One must have the health and 
strength to do what is required. He must 
have the habit of being regular and on 


time. He must have the will to stay at a 
job until it is finished. He must do a full 
hour’s work in an hour. He must be able 
to discriminate between the trivial and the 
important. He must get on happily with 
others. He must assume responsibility. 
Sometimes he must take orders; at other 
times he must lead and give directions. 
He must have the skills of hand and eye 
to do a variety of things. Those who help 
regularly about home, church, school, and 
community learn how to do things and 
acquire useful habits and skills. Study to 
improve yourself. PGL 42 will help you to 
cultivate good habits. Make some gain 
everyday. 


Improve Your Personality 

WE live in an age of cooperative enter- 
prise which requires that one work ef- 
fectively and happily with others. The 
impression one makes on others is there- 
fore important to his success and advance- 
ment. This is especially true for young 
people seeking to get established. The 
person who is uniformly attractive in ap- 
pearance, kindly in manner, and helpful 
in attitude has the advantage. Undesirable 
personality traits often close the gates to 
employment or advancement. Your Per- 
sonality in the Making [PGL 7] has long 
been a best-seller, showing that people 
feel the need of giving attention to this 
subject. Put yourself in the place of others 
and try to see yourself as others see you. 
Then seek to correct one fault after an- 
other and to develop in its place a use- 
ful trait. Members of the family or close 
personal friends can help you to do this. 


Relate Knowledge to Your Life 


THERE is so much knowledge that has 
an immediate bearing on one’s daily life 
that it is surprising how much time people 
spend on things that do not matter. The 
worth of knowledge is measured by its 
usefulness to us day by day as we seek to 
manage our lives wisely. The purpose of 




















guide our living and working. 
The purpose of history is to throw light 
on present problems. The purpose of art 
is to beautify life. The purpose of litera- 
ture is to help us communicate with one 
another and to understand the aspirations 
of the human spirit. The purpose of 
psychology is to guide us in the use of 


science 1s to 





MY WORK 
HENRY VAN DYKI 
Ler me but do my work from day to 
day, 
In field or forest, at the desk on 
loom, 
In roaring market place or tran- 
quil room: 
Let me but find itin my heart to say, 
When agrant wishes beckon me 
astray 


‘This is my work: my blessing, 


not my doom; 
O; all who live, / am the one by 
whom 
This work can best be done in the 


right way.” 
Then shall I see it not too great, 
no) small, 
To suit m) spn 
powers, 
Then shall I cheerful greet the 


laboring 


it and to prove my 


hours, 

And cheerful turn, 
shadows fall 

At eventide, 
rest, 


when the long 


to play and love and 


Because I know for me my work ts 
best. 


TT A ST TS 


our minds. Much of the reading people 
do, much of their radio listening, much 
of their conversation is trivial and has 
no real focus on the problems and pur- 
poses of their lives. By relating knowl- 
edge to your life you develop power. 


Learn How To Develop Skill 


THE foundation of all labor is skill. 
Skill depends first on the inherent ex- 
cellence of the brain, the nerves, and the 
senses kept at their best by wholesome liv- 
ing. Second, it depends on concentration, 
on shutting out distractions, and on keep- 
ing one’s mind just where it belongs. The 
hand follows the eye. A good player keeps 
his eye on the ball. Third, skill depends 
on learning to perform each act in just the 
right way at just the right speed with no 
lost motion. Fourth, skill is developed by 
sustained practice, with constant effort to 
correct errors and to improve. All this re- 
quires experience, and experience has its 
roots in early childhood. The best prepara- 
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tion for success is to learn to do well 
everything that is to be done about the 
home. Wise parents share home duties 
with their children and teach them to 
be resourceful. 


Train for Your Vocation 

WE SOMETIMES speak of unskilled 
labor. In a sense, all labor is skilled. Even 
one ditch-digger will do twice as much as 
another because he knows how. Today 
ditches are dug by machinery, which re- 
quires trained operators. There are four 
kinds of training. First, the variety of 
skills that come from doing many useful 
things while one is growing up. ‘Second, 
training in a general field, agri- 
culture, mechanics, chemistry, business. 
Third, training in a narrow field such as 
poultry-raising, welding, food chemistry, 
salesmanship. Fourth, training in a spe- 
cific skill, such as the operation of a single 
complicated machine. One needs all he 
can get of each of these four kinds of 
training, and the more he has the surer 
he is to find and hold his proper place. 
Use night schools, correspondence study, 
and hobbies to widen your training for 
your vocation. 


such as 


Find Yourself a Job 


MaKE a job of getting a job. Leave 
no stone unturned. Ask acquaintances, 
friends, and teachers to tell you or open- 
ings. Visit employment agencies. Read 
want ads. Followup projects that are start- 
ing anew or expanding. Make the best 
possible application whether in writing or 
in person. Put yourself in your prospective 
employer's place, and treat him as you 
want to be treated. Be on time for the ap- 
pointment. Dress appropriately. Be neat 
and clean. Know what you want to say 
and say it clearly. Be brief. Be careful of 
your manners. Walk erect. Sit up in your 
chair. Hold your head up. Look people 
in the eye. Learn to smile and laugh 
naturally. Shake hands firmly. Get a friend 
to practice these things with you and to 
suggest improvements. They may be the 
keys to a career. Read How I Found Mj) 


Make Good on the Job 


BE ON time. Better arrive 10 minutes 
early for safety. Keep busy. Know what is 
expected of you. Analyze your job. Try to 
find ways to do each part of it better. 
Learn from your mistakes and don't re- 
peat them. Talk with others doing similar 
work and read bocks on the subject. Keep 
your surroundings clean and orderly. 
Avoid waste. Be friendly, but remember 
that an office or shop is no place to visit 
during working hours. Avoid use of office 
phones for private business. Do not let 
agents call on you during working hours. 


Keep yourself well and fit. Avoid doing 
things during off-hours that unfit you for 
your best work—such as drinking and 
night life. Time and efficiency lost thru 
illness and accidents are a heavy drain, 
and the worker pays in the end. Enjoy 
your work. If you want to double your 
salary, earn twice what you are getting. 





THE SPIRIT OF THE WORKER 


FROM The Prophet 
BY KAHLIL GIBRAN 


LiFe is indeed darkness save when 
there its urge, 

And all urge is blind save 
there is knowledge, 

{nd all knowledge is 
when there is work, 
empty save 

And work with 
you bind yourself to yourself, 
to one another, and to God. 


when 


vain save 
and all work ts 
when there is love: 
when you love 


and 


{nd what is it to work with love? 


It ws. to 
threads 


with 
heart, 


were to 


weave the cloth 
drawn from your 
even as if your beloved 
that cloth. It is to build a 
house with affection, even as if you 
beloved were to dwell in that house. 
It is to sow seeds with tenderness 
and reap the harvest with joy, even 
as if your beloved were to eat the 
fruit. It is to charge all things you 
fashion with a breath of your own 


spirit. 


wear 





Food for Thought 


CHANGE ts the law of life and growth; 
we must expect change and adapt our- 
selves to it. 

Opportunity follows need. Serve the 
greatest need you can find and there will 
always be a place for you. 

During the early years, opportunity for 
growth is far more important than salary. 

Begin saving as soon as you begin earn- 
ing and save regularly. Habits of thrift 
formed in youth will give stability to your 
life. 

If ever you cannot find employment, 
use the free time to improve yourself. 

It is good work well done that holds 
the fabric of civilization together and 
gives a sense of significance to the in- 
dividual life. 

The passion for excellence and per- 
fection in work enriches and ennobles 
all of life. 

Joy ELMER Moracan, Editor 
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Victims of the Checkbook 


HEN I recall the political illit- 

eracy of our young troops at the 
start of the war, I am moved to charge 
education with gross dereliction in its 
duty. 

When the Army struggled thru the 
summer of 1941 with rebellious and 
unhappy soldiers, it became apparent 
that the fault lay not with the Army 
but with the failure of the American 
people to grasp the significance of the 
Second World War. 


Society Is to Blame 


Unlike too many critics of educa- 
tion, however, I cannot lay the blame 
on the doorstep of education alone. 
Rather it must be shared with the 
people as a whole. Their shocking 
apathy to the condition of their 
schools is responsible even today for 
the political immaturity, the economic 
ignorance, the philosophical indiffer- 
ence, and the spiritual insolvency of 
so many young men. 

Wherever our armies were stationed, 
the people were bewildered by Ameri- 
cans, who appeared indifferent to the 
political and philosophical origins and 
nature of the most powerful and pro- 
eressive nation in the world. 

Recently, when I charged education 
with these derelictions, my audience 
of first citizens nodded comfortably 
and agreed. I turned on them. 

“How many of you,” I asked, “are 
members of a schoolboard?”’ 

Of the more than 60 men in the 
room, not one raised his hand. 

“How many of you,” I continued, 
‘know the name of your child’s teach- 
er?” 

There was a showing of a scant half- 
dozen hands. 

“How many of you,” I pressed, 
“have ever asked your child’s teacher 
home to dinner to measure her worth 
for yourself?” 

Not a single hand went up. 

Here, then, was an audience of suc- 
cessful business and professional men, 
too busy each in their own daily affairs 
to determine for themselves the char- 
acter and quality of education fur- 
nished their sons and daughters. 

Victims of the checkbook habit, 
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each was quite content to let it go 

simply by just having to pay the bills. 
This is citizenship by the dollar 

sign: it cannot and will not work. 


Under Psychologic Handicap 


Until the American people shake 
themselves out of this appalling leth- 
argy and make their schools—together 
with the selection, the welfare, and 
rewards of their teachers—a matter of 
their personal and intimate concern, 
we shall go forth to do battle psychol- 
ogically with the aggressive legions of 
stateism woefully trained and poorly 
equipped, handicapped from the out- 
set. 

To those military-minded men who 
are militarists by instinct rather than 
profession and who say that our weak- 
nesses result from a failure of disci- 
pline in our young men, I must reply 
with this vigorous denial. 

Men cannot be impressed into good 
citizenship. If they are to cherish the 
freedoms that come to them under 
democratic selfgovernment, they can- 
not be disciplined into devotion. In- 
stead, they must be taught to value the 
great spiritual possessions to which 
they are born by assuming from child- 
hood a share of responsibility for 
safeguarding those possessions. Good 
citizenship springs from an apprecia- 
tion of the great values of our insti- 
tutions and from active participation 
in them. 

It is immoral for us to claim free- 
dom of the ballot unless we are ready 
to share that freedom with every oth- 
er American. It is ungodly for us 
to claim freedom of religion, unless 
we are prepared to be tolerant of all 
beliefs that differ from ours. It is hypo- 
critical to insist upon freedom of opin- 
ion unless we grant equal freedom to 
those who oppose us. And it is fraudu- 
lent to insist upon freedom of the 
press if we deny that right to others. 

Democratic institutions will con- 
tinue to prosper and flourish only so 
long as they are fed on freedom for 
all, not on abridgment for some. 

We are engaged in a contest today 
over the integrity of the individual 
versus the integrity of the state. It is 





Habit 


Public apathy is robbing 
our young people of 
an adequate education. 


OMAR N. BRADLEY 


Chief of Staff, US Army 


a contest as startlingly dramatic as the 
airlift into Berlin, as obscurely insig- 
nificant as the attitudes of a single 
man. It is a contest in which ideas are 
as important as the atom bomb. It is a 
contest that can conceivably last to the 
end of our lifetime. 

Theoretically the odds lie with us, 

For where the state is an instrument 
of government employed by individ- 
uals for their common welfare, the 
progress of the state is propelled by the 
progress of the individual. 

And there can be no doubt in ow 
minds that a free people—unfettered 
by fears, threats, and terror—will ad- 
vance farther and faster in spiritual 
truths, social improvement, and ma- 
terial reward than any slave people. 


When the State Is Supreme 


The state is an invention of men. 
It has neither intellect nor conscience 
nor morals. It is an inanimate ma- 
chine. And where the machine is mas- 
ter of the man, it is simply fueled by 
his obedience, his and his 
terror. Its laws are the creature of 
dogma rather than the letters of jus- 
tice. Its philosophy is spurious because 
it lives not on the spirit but on the 
oppression of its people. 

A democracy such as ours cannot 
be defeated in this struggle; it can only 
lose by default. 

It can only lose if our people deny 
thru indifference and neglect thei: 
personal responsibilities for its secu 
rity and growth. 

Our danger lies not so much in a 
fifth column whose enmity is avowed 
It lies in a first column of wellmeanine 
American citizens—a first 


fatigue, 


column ol 
men who are 100°; 
Americans in their daily protestations 
and 10°% citizens in their daily routine 
of neglect! 

—A bridged from Collier's, February 
26, 1949. 
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Our Healt 


\RY, a nine-year-old) fourth 
M grader, is doing excellent work in 
the Sumter, South Carolina, elemen- 
tary school this year. Last year her rec- 
ord was not so good. 

Why the Last 
spring, thru the efforts of the Sumter 
County Child Health and Welfare As- 
sociation, Mary was able to have a 
much-needed tonsillectomy, which had 


improy ement? 


been delaved because of the financial 
status of her family. 

Thru the work of many community 
leaders over a period of years, the Sum- 
ter County Child Health and Welfare 
Association has grown from a small be- 
ginning. Originally a health program 
for indigent first-graders in the Sumter 
City Schools, it has become a coopera- 
tive association which last year checked 
almost 5000 children in approximately 
35 schools, for eve, ear, throat, and 
other physical defects, and corrected 
defects of 150 indigent children, at a 
total cost of $2406.95. 

sesides the children who received 
direct financial aid for the correction 
of defects, many were referred to the 
health-department clinic or to other 


334 


agencies which could assist them in 
having physical corrected, 
When ‘heir families were’ financially 
able to provide medical attention, chil- 
dren with defects were referred to the 
family doctor for corrective measures. 

E. Alex Heise, director of the Sum- 
ter health department, 
evolved the general plan for the work 
of the association, and presented this 
plan to representatives of the city and 
county schools, the city-county health 
department, and members of other in- 
terested groups at a meeting in April 
of 1946. 

Dr. Heise worked out set fees with 
the hospital, the doctors, and the an- 
esthetists, and outlined the responsi- 
bilities of each group which was in- 
cluded in the organization. The Sum- 
ter Medical Society cleared the plan, 
and cooperation among doctors is 
100%. 


detects 


city-count\ 


Screening for Certain Defects 


His plan, incorporated in the asso- 
ciation’s constitution, calls for the 
schools to take the first step, that of 
calling in the public-health nurses to 





assist teachers in screening children 
for eye, ear, throat, and other physical 
defects. Nurses do not give physical 
examinations; their job is merely to 
screen the children for certain defects, 
It was here that Mary came to the at: 
tention of the association. 

The public-health nurse in the 
screening discovered that Mary’s ton 
sils were not entirely normal. She filled 
out a form letter suggesting that 
Mary’s parents take her to an eye-ear 
throat specialist for further examina 
tion. 

A member of the school staff entered 
all the information on Mary’s perma 
nent health record and sent the lette1 
to the parents with a request that they 
return the attached statement saying 
whether they would attend to the mat 
ter themselves or whether they woul¢ 
need financial assistance. 

Mary’s parents returned the state 
ment, asking for financial assistance 
and the principal notified the registrat 
of the Child Health and Welfare Asso 
ciation. 

The registrar then called on the De 
partment of Public Welfare to investi 
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ELIZABETH KETCHEN 


Editor of Publications 
State Department of Education 
to Columbia, South Carolina 


Cts; 
- al oate Mary's family. The department 
determines the need for financial help 
in all families that apply for aid. 

It also checks for duplication of 
help and recommends to other agen- 
cies, such as the Crippled Children’s 
Division of the State Board of Health 
or the Vocational Rehabilitation Of- 
fice, all cases that can be handled thru 
these agencies. 

The DPW report to the registrar of 
the Child Health and Welfare Asso- 
ciation was that Mary’s family could 
not afford to have her physical condi- 
tion corrected, and the association ac- 
cepted the case. 
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The public-health nurse arranged 
for Mary to visit the specialist with 
other children. When he recom- 
mended tonsillectomy, the nurse made 
arrangements with the parents, the 
hospital, and the surgeon who per- 
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formed the operation. After Mary’s re- 
turn home, the nurse did the follow- 
up home visits until Mary reentered 
school. 

And the cost? The maximum cost of 
a case such as Mary’s would be $26— 
doctor’s, and hospital 
fees. And the service clubs in Sumter 
provide money for the work: 


anesthetist’s, 


Association Members 


Membership in the association in- 
cludes representatives from the schools 
in both the city and the county, the 
medical society, the Sumter city-county 
health department, the county educa- 
tion department, the public-welfare 
department, the Tuomey hospital, the 
Sherwood PTA, interested individuals, 
and many service clubs including: K1i- 
wanis, Lions, Junior Welfare League, 
Pilots, Spinsters, Masons, Elks, Iris 
Chapter of Eastern Star, American 
Legion Auxiliary, and the Exchange 
clubs. 


Future Development 


The systematic handling of the cases 
and the ability of the leaders to keep 


A community works together 
to improve the health of its 


children. 


the personal touch in the midst of 
mass assistance are amazing. 

It sounds wellnigh perfect as it is; 
but when asked about plans for the 
future development of the association, 
Charles Chewning, principal of the 
elementary school in Sumter, 
Elizabeth Davis, health educator ol 
the department of health, both began 
to talk at once. 


and 


“Of course, there’s plenty of room 
for growth in the program,” Mr. 
Chewning said. “We want more health 
consciousness on the part of the teach- 
ers, more psychiatric work and child- 
guidance clinics, and more complete 
physical examinations for school chil- 
dren.” 

“And 


more 


then there’s the need of a 
complete immunization 
gram,” added Miss Davis. 

“Some day we hope to have medical 
examinations all children when 
they enter school, again in the fifth 
erade, and again in the ninth,” said 
James D. Blanding, immediate past- 
president of the organization. 

“And dental service for the children 
all over the Mrs. Britton 
added, “and more financial contribu- 
tions from county sources. PTAs, farm 


pro- 


for 


county,” 


organizations, and others can come in- 
to this program. Oh, we've barely 
started,” she finished with a laugh. 
But it’s a good start, and the stimu- 
lating thing about it is that everyon 
believes it is just that—a start. Nobody 
thinks that the has “ar- 
rived” yet; it’s still growing and grow- 
ing. And with the intense interest ol 
the public—doctors and club women, 
parents and men, teachers 
and farmers—it promises to become 


association 


business 


one of the most influential groups in 
the county. 

\nd the results? Well, look at the 
school attendance records—up to 92° 
average attendance and above that of 
our other rural areas. Better yet, take a 
look at the happy, rosy-cheeked faces 
of those children who have achieved 
good health thru the cooperative ef 
forts of the Sumter County Child 
Health and Welfare Association. 








INCE the war, four kinds of de- 

velopments in the use of tests for 
educational appraisal are clearly ob- 
servable in American colleges and uni- 
versities. 


The First Development 


Ihe first is in the selection of pro- 
spective students. 

For many years, the criteria used to 
select students for college work have 
been: [1] completion of a highschool 
program of study, [2] the taking of 
certain specified courses in highschool 
usually referred to as college - pre- 
paratory courses, [3] certification that 
the student has done satisfactory work 
in these courses. 

For more than 30 years, evidence 
has been accumulating that these 
criteria are not wholly satisfactory 
bases for selecting good college stu- 
dents. For example, Professor Harl 
Douglass found no correlation  be- 
tween the subjects the students had 
taken in highschool and their success 
in college. A similar result was also 
obtained in the Eight-Year Study of 
the Progressive Education Association. 
Furthermore, a great many investiga- 
tions have found that the correlations 
between grades made in highschool 
and grades made in college, altho pos- 
itive, are usually less than .40. 

In spite of these findings, few col- 
leges had changed their bases for ad- 
inission until after the experience of 
World War II, which indicated that, 
in selecting personnel for various 
types of training and educational pro- 
grams, a more efficient selection could 
be made by using a battery of tests 
than by depending upon the previous 
educational record of the student. 

The Eight-Year Study had shown 
that for the students in that investi- 
gation five criteria could be used to 
predict college success more efficient- 
ly. These were: [1] score on a scholas- 
tic-aptitude test such as the American 
Council of Education Psvchological 
Test, [2] score on a reading test based 
on fairly complex reading materials 
of the sort used in college, [3] score 
on a test of writing skills, [4] score 
on a test of simple mathematical op- 
erations, iargely arithmetic, and [5] 
evidence that the student had carried 
one subject for at least two years and 
had made better than average grades 
in that subject. 


This last criterion provides some 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN EDUCATIONAL EVALUA- 
TION IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES POINT TO 


The Road to 
Better Appraisal 


indication of good work habits and 
motivation, but in place of using the 
average highschool grade it selects 
the subject in which the student has 
been sufficiently motivated and well 
enough grounded to have carried it 
for two years. Using these criteria, 
correlations with college success rang- 
ing from .70 to .80 were obtained. 

Since the war, the wide use of the 
USAFI Tests of General Educational 
Development as a basis for college 
admission has helped to spread the 
practice of using some or all of these 
five criteria as a basis for college ad- 
mission. 

The value of using these criteria 
lies not only in selecting students who 
are able to do better college work but 
also in freeing the highschool from the 
necessity of providing courses justified 
only as college-entrance courses. ‘This 
permits the highschool to plan_ its 
program more completely in terms of 
its function as a secondary school re- 
sponsible for meeting the needs of its 
students and community. 


The Second Development 


A second significant development 
is in placement testing programs. 

The common college practice is to 
enrol a student in the first course in 
a given field unless he has taken work 
in this field in highschool. On the 
other hand, if his highschool record 
shows that he has had courses in this 
subject, he is expected to take a more 
advanced course in college. 

Experience in the war demonstrated 
clearly that young men and women 
differ markedly in the degree to which 
they retain what they have learned 
in previous courses, and they also 
differ markedly in the degree to which 
they have acquired a great deal of 


RALPH W. TYLER 


Dean, Division of the Social Sciences 
The University of Chicago 


additional knowledge and skill from 
informal experiences not appearing 
in their school records. 

A typical college freshman may 
have completed a highschool chemis- 
try course but be very inadequate in 
his knowledge of chemistry upon en- 
tering college. At the same time, he 
may have no record of competence in 
literature but because of wide read- 
ing be capable of advanced work in 
this field. 

Placement tests are most commonly 
used in English, the foreign languages, 
mathematics, and science, and in a 
few institutions they are given in all 
fields. On the basis of these tests, the 
student is advised as to whether he 
should register for an elementary or 
a more advanced course, or if he has 
not yet the equivalent of a complete 
elementary course, suggestions aré 
made about how he may prepare for 
the examination in the elementary 
course without spending full time in 
class attendance. 

The use of placement tests has 
proved to have two important values. 

On the one hand, student failures 
have been reduced. At the University 
of Chicago, for example, failures in 
the college have been reduced more 
than half by these placement tests 
since students are placed in courses 
where they are prepared to proceed 
most effectively. 

In the second place, the use of 
placement tests has saved time for 
students and faculty by reducing the 
amount of duplication. Where place- 
ment tests are used in a comprehensive 
way, more than 80°% of the students 
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are able to demonstrate some compe- 
tence worthy of recognition in more 
advanced work which was not on their 
previous educational record. The sav- 
ing of time and the elimination of 
boredom for such a large fraction of 
the studentbody is a very important 
contribution. 


The Third Development 


A third important development is 
the increasing use by colleges of more 
comprehensive tests. 

These tests are more comprehensive 
in two ways—first, in covering a longer 
period of time; second, in covering 
a wider range of educational objec- 
tives. 

Typically, a college program has 
involved a final examination at the 
end of a quarter or a semester course. 
Rarely has there been an examination 
covering the full year’s work. And 
still more rarely has there been any 
testing which covered a period longer 
than a year. 

Furthermore, the typical examina- 
tions have tested primarily the knowl- 
edge or information that students 
could recall. In some cases, as in Eng- 
lish or the foreign languages, tests of 
certain subject skills have been used, 
but typical examinations have not ap- 
praised the student’s attainment of 
other objectives. 

Evidence from retention tests show 
that the knowledge students acquire, 
unless they have taken a great deal of 
work in the subject, is forgotten at an 
alarming rate. About 50°% of the in- 
formation is forgotten by the end of 
the year, and within two more years 
another 25% has been forgotten. 

Hence, a program of education 
which grants degrees on the basis of 
adding up a series of course examina- 
tions may actually be granting de- 
grees to a number of students who 
have forgotten a good share of what 
they learned during the four-year 
period. The Pennsylvania study, for 
example, indicated that a good many 
seniors showed less educational at- 
tainment on the tests used than some 
of the sophomores. A large amount of 
forgetting was indicated in all of the 
colleges included in the Pennsylvania 
study. Tests covering only short edu- 
cational periods give an inadequate 
picture of the attainment of students 
and do not motivate students to long- 
range plans of study. 
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To attack these problems, an in- 
creasing number of colleges now have 
a comprehensive testing program at 
the end of the sophomore year, and a 
somewhat smaller number have devel- 
oped a senior comprehensive testing 
program. Some colleges also give an 
annual testing program. In most cases, 
these more comprehensive programs 
seek to appraise the student’s educa- 
tional progress from his entrance to 
college until the time of the tests. 

Furthermore, these more compre- 
hensive examinations are consciously 
set to test for the attainment of a 
wider range of educational objectives, 
particularly problem-solving abilities, 
skills of analysis, and the like. 

In English, for example, some of 
the recent comprehensive examina- 
tions require not only the demonstra- 
tion of skill in planning, organizing, 
and writing a fairly long paper, but 
they also include the reading and crit- 
ical interpretations of novels or other 
literary materials included in the Eng- 
lish courses. 

In social-studies examinations, there 
is an increasing use of material which 
invoives analysis of social issues and 
the marshaling of social-science prin- 
ciples and evidence in connection 
with these issues. In mathematics, a 
larger number of problem-solving ex- 
ercises are used which involve a wide 
range of principles and applications. 

The value of these more compre- 
hensive examinations is great not only 
in stimulating students to more con- 
sistent and continuous study but also 
in focusing attention of both students 
and faculty upon longer range and 
broader objectives. Furthermore, the 
results of examinations of this sort 
can be used more helpfully to indi- 
cate points where the courses need im- 
provement. 


The Fourth Development 


A fourth significant development 
is the increasing attention colleges and 
universities are giving to an evalua- 
tion of the educational progress of 
their students. The use of placement 
tests and more comprehensive exami- 
nations may be a part of an evalua- 
tion of the educational progress of 
students, but it is not a complete pro- 
gram of evaluation. 

The purpose in evaluating the edu- 
cational progress of college students 
is to find out more accurately what 


success the college is having in at- 
taining its educational objectives, at 
what points it is encountering diffi- 
culty, and what leads there are to ex- 
plain and suggest ways of improving 
the educational program. 

A comprehensive plan of evalua- 
tion involves periodic appraisal so 
that progress can be measured, it in- 
volves obtaining evidence about all 
of the major educational objectives of 
the institution, and it requires fol- 
lowup to see more clearly how perma- 
nent the influence of the institutions 
has been upon its graduates. 

To evaluate progress students are 
making towards all of the educational 
objectives of the college means that 
evidence must be obtained with re- 
gard to aspects of development which 
cannot be measured by the usual ex- 
aminations. 

Most colleges are concerned with 
enlarging and dee»ening the student's 
interests, especially in intellectual and 
esthetic matters, in developing social 
rather than selfish attitudes, in in- 
creasing appreciation of literature, 
art, music, and the like, in develop- 
ing the habit of using intelligence in 
solving daily problems, as well as 
other more tangible objectives. To ap- 
praise progress toward objectives of 
this sort, will require observations, 
interviews, questionnaires, and similar 
devices in order to get valid evidence. 

An increasing number of colleges 
are making some form of evaluative 
study. A group in the Chicago region, 
for example, is conducting a coopera- 
tive evaluative study in order to get a 
clear picture of its relative success in 
attaining its objectives. 

The followup of graduates, altho 
often providing evidence which is 
discouraging to the optimist who 
thinks that every college graduate is 
an outstanding community leader, is 
nevertheless an important way of iden- 
tifying realistically the continuing ef- 
fects of college education upon the 
graduates. A careful study of evalu- 
ative data of this sort provides a 
wealth of information helpful in iden- 
tifying points in the college program 
which need improvement, in indicat- 
ing aspects which are successful and 
should be retained, and in suggesting 
problems for further study. 

The development of such evalu- 
ative investigations has only begun, 
but they appear very promising. 
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IRD study requires school time. 

eflort, and expense which cannot 
be justified—unless it leads to broad 
understandings of life and environ 
ment which are truly educative. Mer« 
recognition of species on sight is not 
enough. Knowledge of classification, 
anatomy, migration routes, and nest- 
ing regions is not enough. 

These items are of minor impor- 
tance when compared with such topics 
birds to man; the 
importance of birds in maintaining 
the “balance of nature” and a healthy 
°, and 


>? 


as the service ol 


landscape; attracting, protectin 
increasing birds. 

he delightful antics, gay colors, 
and engaging personality of the dear 
little chickadee are not valid reasons 
for putting bird study into the cur- 
riculum. The real reasons are: 

[1] Birds are a form of animal life 
almost universally available to pupils 
for study. 

[2] Birds illustrate the 
animals on environment. 

[3] Birds react to changes in the 
landscape, particularly 
wrought by man. 

[4] The principles of wildlife man- 
agement can demonstrated 
with songbirds. 

[5] The relations of animals to 
man’s economic system can be shown. 

Birds and the remainder of the 


effects of 


changes 


easily be 


Left: This starling followed a bluejay in sampling some discarded 
macaroni with hot sauce in the bowl. Neither bird is an admi- 
rable character; pupils will recognize prototypes in the schoolroom. 
Perhaps the pupil prototype will recognize himself in the bird and 
be moved to overhaul his personality somewhat. In any event, 


put out food and the birds will come for it. 


WINGS OVER(': 


world are so intimately related that 
there is some overlapping in the above 
list. All life and its problems are a 
unity, which fact most people poorly 
understand. A proper study of birds 
can contribute to this understanding. 

Ideally, a school or system should 
lay out a rough sequence of bird study 
by grades. Practically, this may not 
work because of the variance of teach- 
er interest and training. 

In either case, child development 
will dictate the rate of progress in 
concepts gained. But there will be 
no progress unless the relationships 
noted above are used as guideposts. 

Identification is the common start- 
ing point and one easily overdone. 
Various classroom aids such as _ pic- 
tures, charts, slides, and movies are 
available. Since it is easy to overwhelm 
the youngster and discourage him with 
a flood of species, it is better to start 
with a few birds in the vicinity. 

There should be a balance between 
firsthand observation and 
learning. Neither alone is effective or 
efficient education. One or more pairs 
of field glasses should be 


classroom 


available 




























This material is presented as the 
basis of a unit of study. It 7s not 
exhaustive, but points the way to- 
ward ecological thinking, of which 
there is fay too little. Thru arrange- 
ment with the Servicing Division, 
National Waldlife Federation, 20 
Spruce Street, Boston 8, reprints of 
this article will be available on re- 
quest from the federation. 

e ; 

and, of course, library resources. Most 
important, the teacher must know her 
purposes and be able to lead pupils 
to generalize after adequate data are 
secured. 

Observation directed, 
purposeful. What does the bird eat 
in winter, spring, summer, autumn? 


should be 


Where does it find food? Does it eat 
anything useful to man? Does it eat 
anything harmful to man? 

Pupils who can be induced to keep 
a journal of observations made dur- 
ing the summer and turn it in when 
school begins in the fall will fill a 
most important gap in local evidence. 
Their notes should also include data 
on insects, their effects on plants of 
wild, garden, and field varieties; data 


Right: A fascinating device for learning species is this board. Names 
are on the left, each with a metal contact alongside. A wire runs 
from it (on the back of the board) to the clip which holds a picture. 
Wires held by the pupils simply run to battery to bulb. Correct name 
for a contacted bird lights the bulb or vice versa. 


Many kinds of 


pictures and name lists may be used. 
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National Wildlife Federation 


on the relations of insects to cultiva- 
tors of the soil; and data on measures 
taken to deal with insects both useful 
and destructive. The next best plan 
is to send out inquiring reporters to 
gather such data from older people. 

Now we may ask: Should the birds 
under consideration be protected or 
killed? Does the law protect song- 
birds? Why? If the birds don’t eat, 
will we? If birds help the grower of 
vegetables, fruits, field crops, or trees, 
why does he not have more birds 
about? Why does he spray, dust, and 
pick insects at great cost when more 
birds would ease his labor and in- 
crease his profits? How can we have 
more birds? This is a “S64 question.” 

From previous or additional ob- 
servations, we can consider the food, 
water, and grit supply on a year-round 


basis. Are there critical periods dur- 
. ing the year? What would happen if 





THE LANDSCAPE 


the breeding stock were wiped out? 
Would feeding stations help? When? 
How many stations would your county 
need? Are they practical? 

Would an increase in food-bearing 
shrubs or other plants be a_ better 
solution? Is there room for them in 
city and farmstead? Where? What kind 
of plants would be best? Can we try 
this on the school grounds? Would any 
other kinds of wildlife benefit from 
such plantings? 

Neat, tidy farms with narrow, clean 
fencerows and corners are partly the 
result of a notion that such bareness 
would discourage insects. Has it? (Ten 
percent of our crops go to insects) . 

What has it discouraged? Birds, by 
any chance? Does a clean fencerow 
offer either food or protection to birds? 

Shelter is a requirement for survi- 
val. What materials do birds use for 
building nests? Spring observation o1 
examination of old nests will yield 
data. If the local environment offers 
little such material, what will be the 
result? 

Many birds live in dens. What is 
the effect of cutting all dead or partly 





dead trees? Can the absence of den 
trees be compensated for by artificial 
means? 

Will birds actually use bird houses? 
Prove it. Would the same principles 
hold for other denning animals, such 
as squirrels and raccoons? 

What is to be done about the 
enemies of birds? Can we persuade cat 
owners to control their pets during 
the birds’ nesting period? Should the 
law require cats to wear bells during 
this period? Should cats be licensed? 
Should we kill stray cats? What do 
you think about the practice of taking 
unwanted cats to the country and 
turning them loose? 

In general, what principles can you 
state about predator control? Would 
you say that such predators as hawks, 
owls, eagles, foxes, coyotes, pumas, 
and minks should be killed at every 
opportunity? Would you say that they 
should be controlled by limited killing 
if they threaten to destroy other ani 
mals such as songbirds, game birds, 
rabbits, deer? 

In summary, ask your pupils: How 
are birds like all other animals, in 
cluding people? What are the good 
and bad effects of birds; from man’s 
viewpoint—which is greatest? What 
activities of man decrease bird popula- 


tions? How can man secure or main- 
tain a full quota of birds? 


Left: Bird-house construction will involve both home and school 
in most cases. Planning comes first and requires information as 
to size of house and entrance, according to species of bird to be 
served. Pupils should understand why they are building bird houses 
—otherwise it is merely busywork. Furthermore, craft skills, good 
work habits, and cooperation can be learned. 





Right: Field trips are most fruitful before leaves become dense, but 
anytime will do. Field glasses are a great aid. Prolonged noisy 
kisses on back of hand often attract curious birds. Notes on bird 
behavior are a must if the trip is to pay off educationally. There 
must be thinking and problem-solving. Otherwise bird study is only 
amusement—a fine byproduct but not the end. 
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Public schools of Planeview, 
suburb of Wichita, Kansas, are 
teaching their students and com- 
munity how to work for peace. 


LANEVIEW sprang up with the 

aircraft industry. Consequently, 
our 4500 students, with their knowl- 
edge of the speed and range of air- 
planes and their interest in the farthest 
reaches of the globe, have responded 
readily to teaching for world 
citizenship. 

This emphasis was agreed upon be- 
cause the need of education for peace 
was strongly felt by both faculty and 
administration. The superintendent 
appointed a committee in January of 
1946 to study the problem. The com- 
mittee was composed of the superin- 
tendent, the director of curriculum, 
the director of audio-visual education, 
the librarian, and classroom teachers 
from each of the three elementary 
schools and various departments of 
the secondary schools. 


oul 


Questionnaire 
This committee prepared a ques- 
tionnaire for all the teachers in the 
system as well as a bibliography of 
books and films. 
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Creating Tomorrow’s Peace 


The questionnaire contained such 
questions as these: 

[1] Do you agree that a world or- 
ganization such as the United Nations 
is essential to world peace? 

(2) If we should attempt to help 


prevent wars by education, whom 
should we educate? 
[3] How much _ leadership should 


the schools of America take in 
moting and furnishing this education? 

[4] On what level, by what methods, 
and with what materials should such 
items as the following be taught: 
atomic energy for war and for peace, 
nationalism or internationalism, the 
United Nations, culture of foreign 
countries, international economic 
problems, problems of democracy in 
the United States, contrast of the 
devastation of war with the fruits of 
peace, education in the United States? 

The questionnaire also provided an 
opportunity for teachers to state how 
they wished to further their own edu- 
cation on these topics and to spread it 
to the community. From the results, 
it was decided to use for study the 
topics listed above. 


pro- 


Study Program 


Speakers, panel discussions, and 
open forums have been used in de- 
veloping the study program. From the 
school, these programs were carried to 
the community thru PTA meetings, 
radio broadcasts, and other meetings. 





and 


students 


Bulletins notified 
teachers of network programs, lectures, 
and conferences. When possible, op- 
portunity was given for attendance. 
Films and filmstrips followed by dis- 
cussions were frequently used for as- 
semblies and community meetings. 

Thruout the = spring — semester, 
teachers tried out experiments in the 
classrooms and pooled their findings 
and material. The teacher of a class in 
world problems acted as consultant 
for the group working in this field. 

In the summer of 1943, Cloy S. 
Hobson from the University of Chi- 
cago, an authority on the latest trends 
in curriculum planning and develop- 
ment, was brought to the Planeview 
schools as curriculum director. During 
the following school year, teachers and 
administrators began planning experi- 
mentation as a basis for change and a 
basic philosophy was written and 
adopted. 


Curriculum Laboratory 


In order to implement this philos- 
ophy with appropriate curriculum 
materials, the curriculum laboratory 
was set up the next summer. This 
laboratory was in operation for four 
successive Summers. 

After working from January thru 
June on the study, “How To Educate 
for World Peace,” several teachers 
were selected to participate in the cur- 
riculum laboratory in the summer of 
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The highschool panel frequent- 
ly discusses Unesco before 
adult groups of the community. 


1946 in order to set up a study guide 
in this field. Thru the spring semester, 
teachers continued to experiment and 
gather material. 

The report on procedures and _ re- 
sults of these classroom activities was 
used in the curriculum laboratory to 
prepare instructional units for the 
next year. From the resource units, 
the teachers developed pupil guide 
sheets used in the classroom. 

The first General Assembly of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization was held 
in Paris in November of 1946. Mate- 
rial relating to the Preparatory Com- 
mission, which had met in London 
during the preceding months, had 
been studied by some of the faculty 
and made available thru the library. 

The following spring, an eight-state 
regional conference on Unesco was 
held in Denver. The highschool li- 
brarian was sent as a representative 
from the school system and returned 
eager to begin educational projects re- 
lating to the purposes of Unesco. 


One-World Projects 


The first major project the next 
fall was the treasure chest of books 
sent to Ewha College, Seoul, Korea. 
Interest was aroused in that school by 
an Ewha College English teacher 
home on vacation, who displayed 
Korean dolls and costumes in our 
schools. Our project was a cooperative 
undertaking utilizing the talents of 
pupils from various departments and 
from all levels. 

A beautiful wooden chest was built 
by the woodworking classes with 
carved designs made by the art stu- 
dents. Students from all classes con- 
tributed to the huge scrapbook por- 
traying life in this community, state, 
and nation. 

The elementary schools raised 
money to purchase books thru selling 
waste paper, collecting bottles for re- 
funds, and other methods. 

A second important project was the 
training of junior- and senior-high- 
school students for participation in 
panel discussions on the United Na- 
tions and such related topics as the 
Marshall Plan and the Palestine ques- 
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tion. These panels were developed in 
social-studies classes and grew out of 
regular classroom discussion. 

A selected group of students ap- 
peared on programs for various com- 
munity groups: service clubs, PTA, 
church groups, and women’s organiza- 
tions. This year the speakers are being 
trained not only in thinking thru the 
problem but in effective presentation 
by the speech department. 

During the current year, books are 
again being collected to send to Korea 
and also to the Hindman settlement in 
Kentucky. About 500 books have been 
contributed, selected from the _ basic 
science and social educational series. 
Nearly all of these have been indi- 
vidual contributions. 

Exhibits and displays have been 
held in all the schools to help students 
in their selection. A bookplate, giving 
the name of the donor, is placed in 
each book sent. 

The most popular books have been 
the new seasonal series, Spring Is 
Here, Summer Is Here, Fall Is Here, 
Winter Is Here; George Washington's 
World, Abraham Lincoln’s World. 
Popular reference books are the 
Golden Encyclopedia and Picture Dic- 
tionary. 

Perhaps the widest participation 
has been in the pen-pals plan for cor- 
responding with children in foreign 
countries. The Y-Teen and Student 
Senate have sponsored this in the 
junior and senior highschools, and the 
English classes have cooperated in 
their letter-writing units. 

Over half of those enrolled in the 
secondary schools have arranged to 
correspond with someone in another 
country. Every effort is made to fit 
the child’s age, interest, and hobbies 
to those of his pen pal. 


Teachers Must Understand and Lead 

We have learned that before chil- 
dren can be taught the concept of a 
world in which each man, no matter 
what his color, creed, or nation, under- 
stands himself and his fellowman and 
desires peace, teachers themselves must 
understand and desire such a world. 
The problem is both a pedagogical 
and a psychological one. 

The teacher should be a specialist 
in the science of human relations and 
as such has a responsibility to find 
ways of teaching to achieve the goal 
of one world. 
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Junior colleges don’t like to be 
called “Junior.” ‘They are growing 
up—not only in size; greater num- 
bers of the two-year colleges are 
needed. The reason for expecting 
growth in “Junior” is that a new 
role has been written for him. 

The new two-year college, as 
planned, will be designed to serve 
community and social needs, will 
be located in accessible communi- 
ty areas, will be financed by public 
funds, and named community col- 
lege. It has its own raison d’étre. 

Greater numbers of American 
vouth might, thru extension of the 
educational system, be provided 
with training beyond the regula 
highschool years. A fundamental 
purpose ‘underlies and fortifies this 
program of free public education 
for the 13th and l4th grades. Edu- 
cation has a social role to play for 
the perpetuation of American de- 
mocracy. The product of American 
educational institutions must be a 
socially useful, successful, and re- 
sponsible citizenry. Educational op- 
portunity, accor dingly, must be pro- 
vided for all who can and wish to 
profit from it. 

The community college is a mod- 
ified and expanded institution in 
the educational structure of Ameri- 
can schools. Its dedicated purpose 
reads: “To help all people live a 
better life, a part of which is to 
make a better life, a part of which 
is to make a better living.” 

The reason no longer exists for 
calling a college with such a pur- 
pose “Junior.” 

—BASIL C. HANSEN, Weber College, 
Ogden, Utah. 
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FEDERAL AID— 


have you written 
to your Congressman? 


HE Senate will, in all probability, 
have passed $246 by the time you 
receive this JOURNAL. 
federal aid 


Favorable ac- 
to education in 
the House is our next legislative goal. 
If House hearings on school-aid bills 
do not get underway by early May, 
that fact notice to the 
teaching profession and to the mil- 
lions of parents whose children are 
compelled to attend unsatisfactory 
schools that Congfessmen should hear 
from thousands of folks back home. 


tion on 


should be a 


Opposition Hard at Work 


Reports in Washington, particularly 
from triends of federal aid to educa- 
tion in the Congress, from the admin- 
istration, and from the radio and 
support the belief that the 
Eighty-First Congress will in this ses- 
sion enact general federal-aid legisla- 
tion. Reports can, however, be mis- 
leading. 


press, 


On every hand, the opposition to 
$246 and other bills of its type is 
“pouring it on.”” The United States 
Chamber of Commerce is extremely 
active. The National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference is vigorously opposing 
any measure which does not, specifi- 
cally authorize benefits to all paro- 
chial schools in all states. Many mem- 
bers of Congress report a heavy mail 
urging that House legislation include 
nonpublic schools in its provisions. 

This large outpouring of corre- 
spondence, emanating from a small 
number of inspired sources, can be 
harmful ynless offset by other cor- 
respondence favorable to the legisla- 
tion. 

Have you written your views to your 
Congressman? Have your co-workers 
and neighbors written? Have you en- 
listed their help in making the fight 
for better schools for the nation’s 
children? 

This is an important issue. It should 
be acted upon without delay. The 
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expression of your views in support 
of the enactment of $246 or similar 
legislation this year by the Eighty- 
First Congress is important. Your Con- 
gressman should know what you want 
and he should know it now. 


What “They” Say 


The arguments employed by the 
opposition are often misleading and 
nearly always confusing. The specter 
of federal-control-of-education policy 
is raised on every occasion altho the 
bill explicitly states that “nothing 
contained in this act shall be con- 
strued to authorize any department, 
agency, officer, or employe of the 
United States to exercise any direction, 
supervision, or control over .. . or 
prescribe any requirements with re- 
spect to the administration, the per- 
sonnel, the curriculum, the instruc- 
tion, the methods of instruction, or 
the materials of instruction” in any 
school or school system receiving ben- 
efits under the act. 

The argument that some states will 
“pay out” more than they “get back” 
supports a principle of taxation which, 
if adopted, would quickly bring chaos 
to our national life. The money spent 
for the education of the nation’s chil- 
dren is an investment in national 
security. It is equally an investment 
in prosperity. Security and prosperity 
are great national objectives which are 
brought closer to reality in proportion 
as educational opportunities are made 
available to our youth. In this nation, 
we tax our resources where they are 
to provide essential services where 
they are needed. That is the American 
way. 

The job to be done cannot be done 
alone by the states. Again and again 
that fact has been established by com- 
petent studies conducted under the 
supervision of some of the most out- 
standing citizens and educators in the 
United States. 


The Nonpublic-School Issue 


‘The controversy over separation ol 
state and church, which has gained 
momentum in recent months, has for 
a long time been involved in the fed- 
eral-aid-to-education debate. On the 
one hand, the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference demands that the 
benefits guaranteed by $246 shall be 
shared in terms of such services as 
transportation, textbooks, and the like 
with children in parochial schools. 
The NCWC wants Congress to deter- 
mine and control policy on this score, 
irrespective of what the state consti- 
tutions and state laws may provide. 

Some others want Congress to say 
that the federal funds apportioned to 
the states shall not be used, irrespec- 
tive of state constitutions and state 
laws, to guarantee services to children 
in parochial schools. 

Both groups are demanding fed- 
eral control at this point in the bill. 

$246 apportions federal funds to 
the states to be spent for public ele- 
mentary and public secondary schools 
according 
and laws. This is explicitly an un- 
equivocal way to respect the principle 
of state and local control of 
educational policy. 

The demand for years has been for 
federal school aid under state and 
local control. If some states have set 
up practices in spending state and 
local school dollars that are not sound, 
such states should correct them. In any 
event, either the principle of state 
control should be respected or else 
the principle of federal control is 
invited. Some who argue for state 
control insist that Congress — shall 
make the decision on this point. The 
argument is, of course, contradictory. 
On this subject, $246 supports states 
rights and is in accord with federal 
and state constitutions as interpreted 
by the Supreme Court. 

Meanwhile, what is happening? 
Millions of American children are be 
ing short-changed in the important 
matter of getting a basic education. 
There is a grave teacher shortage. The 
nation’s security is endangered and 
the national economy is being im: 
paired. These inexcusable and threat- 
ening trends will not be reversed short 
of federal financial help extended 
under state and local control. 

—WILLARD E. GIVENS, NEA Execu- 
tive Secretary. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


November 6-12, 1949 


How do YOU rate 
with your TEACHERS, 
Mr. Principal? 


“Do You Rate with Your Prin- 
cipal?” a checklist for teachers, 
appeared in the January Jour- 
NAL. Here is the other side of 
the picture. 


HOWARD W. HIGHTOWER 


Elementary Supervisor 
Effingham, Illinois, City Schools 


Begin early to plan an effective observance 


The importance of advance planning by the 
overall committee is obvious. Other commit- 
tees are needed to arrange exhibits, publicity, 
openhouse, community cooperation, and spe- 
cial events. Set your plans in motion now. 


School visitation is an established AEW project. 
People enjoy the classroom work and confer- 
ences with teachers. Call upon every depart- 
ment to help interpret modern instruction. Give 
pupils and parents opportunities to participate. 


Newspaper stories and editorials are valuable 
features. Mats of illustrated ads ready for 
sponsors’ signatures and daily topic mats are 
available trom NEA. Publicize AEW proclama- 


ee ‘ e a ‘ tions and resolutions. Consult your editors. 
E ERY principal should give these 


1 . . i 
questions some serious attention: 
lre y : eit tion nthu- A larger audience may be reached by showing 
|. Are you young im action, entnu the AEW movie trailer and using the radio 
stasm, and outlook on life? recording and daily topic scripts. Make ad- 
l. wie: : : vance arrangements with your local theaters 
Teachers are more likely to follow and radio stations. Place your orders early. 
O . ° < . 
the leadership of a principal who is 
P- 


dynamic in action, enthusiastic about 
. . 


AEW literature will be helpful in preparing ex- 
education, and has an optimistic atti- 


hibits, programs, library and window displays. - a EDUCATION WEEK ; 
- tude toward the future of humanity. ielinoasd ucentnstthents: Guu eulitin ont MBER 6-12, 1949 
“i How do you look to other people? SPs. ery | ee Se ee 
le ST - 
% Teachers like to be proud of then 
-" school leader. They want him to dress po ae oe SS =p Be 
; neatly; be dignified, but not pompous; suggestions and materials. Contact colleges it 
OY ‘ . ‘ ; for special services. Reach community groups. ' 
am and appear friendly, not forbidding. | 
a How do you sound to other people? py a 
Teachers appreciate a_ principal National Education Association: The American Legion: United States Office of Education: National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
nd who has a pleasant voice—firm, cheer- { 
id, ful, and unaffected. 
ad Have you had a wide range of ex- These suggestions for advanced planning for the 1949 American Education 
ae perience in educational work? Week promotion are listed in a new folder now available to AEW committees. 
Ise A principal who has had successful BELT AAA 5 * a vee 
4 experience as a teacher will have the A good principal realizes that every Do you make it a rule to “save face” 
+o ' practical “know how” necessary to teacher has some ability in educa- for your staff members? 
“ create teacher confidence in his super- tional planning and uses this ability. Criticism or an order from the prin- 
, 7 visory abilities. Do you give the welfare of your cipal changing the teacher’s plans 
on Are you a welltrained administrator teachers a high priority on your list which will cause the teacher to lose 
~ and supervisor? of duties? “face” with her pupils or her col- 
oN The principal who pursues grad- The principal should be the first leagues creates a bad situation. The 
“tec uate studies can better qualify himself line of “offense” for the welfare of principal must stand by the teacher's 
ee for his position. Teachers are likely his staff. decision. However, the mistake should 
ing to have greater professional respect Do you have a sense of humor, com- be pointed out in private. 
oe for such a principal. monsense, and balanced judgment? If your answer is “yes” to all of 
ee Are you taking your place as a If the principal can laugh with his these characteristics, do you practice 
bo leader in your local community, state, teachers at some of his and their pe- them in order to gain a high rating 
T ¥ and nation? culiarities; if he uses commonsense in with your teachers, or in order to 
om Teachers like to look to their the sense that he can overlook some bring the best educational opportu- 
mm} principal as a leader in lay and edu- human frailties in his staff members; nities to the boys and girls in your 
reat} cational affairs—not only locally but and if he consistently shows evidences school? 
mere in the state and nation. of balanced judgment in meeting sit- A wellselected and_ welltreated 
nde Do you use the talents and abilities uations which are not covered by for- group of teachers who highly rate 
of your teachers in planning the over- mal rules and regulations, he is in their school and principal will go a 
xecu-} all educational program in your line to be rated as a “human” princi- long way toward giving the best in an 
school? pal. educational program to a community. 
» 1949 
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out of books 


Miss Gaffney never delivered a lec- 


ture on tolerance—she skilfully led her 


pupils into the paths of brotherhood. 


ANCY GAFFNEY taught us math- 
ematics—and respect for one an- 
other. 

Protestant, Catholic, Greek Ortho- 
dox, and Jewish—we were descended 
from parents who were Italian, Syrian, 
Polish, American, Hungarian, Czecho- 
slovakian, German, and Dutch. We 
were white and Negro. 

And the unfounded prejudices we 
brought with us from our homes and 
our neighborhoods were revealed thru 
our petty snobbishness and antago- 
nisms. 

It was a few months after we had 
been brought together from all parts 
of the city as Cleveland’s first Major 
Work Group, in the middle of the 
second semester of the seventh grade, 
that she began her campaign for the 
formation of a homeroom club to in- 
clude all 22 of us. So subtle was her 
propaganda that, on the day the 
formal proposal was made, each of us 
was convinced that the idea had orig- 
inated with him. 

We planned skating parties and 
sledding parties, wiener roasts and 
outings. At Tony Caruso’s, after an 
exciting two hours of sledding one 
evening, we feasted on Italian spa- 
ghetti and veal cutlets—and we learned 
that Tony's people were kind and 
good, warmhearted and_ hospitable. 
\Ve learned the same about Effie Lee 
Morris’ folks, who, tho their skin was 
black, were no different from the 
Panuskas, the Cechs, the Abookires, 
or the Mativetskys. 

sefore many weeks had passed, we 
were eagerly discussing our differences 
of religion, family custom, and origin 
with complete naturalness. We were 
growing up with the realization that 
we were part of America’s partially 
realized dream of human sharing and 
cooperation and understanding. 
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SANFORD E. ROSEN 


Rabbi, Temple Beth El 
Bakersfield, California 


Sue taught us mathematics—and 
selfreliance and selfrespect. 

Whenever one of our group met 
with failure in trying to achieve an 
all-important goal like the basketball 
team or a position on the newspaper 
staff or the honor society, Miss Gaffney 
seemed to know it almost at the 
moment the blow struck. She would 
invite the despondent voungster to 
chat with her after class. If the mere 
relating of “the great tragedy” to her 
was not enough to dispel the feeling of 
dejection, a reminder of past successes, 
a tale of herself in a similar situation, 
or a pat on the shoulder with an “I- 
know- you'll - make-it-the-next-time”’ 
smile did the job. 

Inadvertently she let us know that 
failure was as much a part of life as 
triumph, and that he was wise who 
profited from disappointment — and 
used it as a spur to future effort. 

More often, however, it was con- 
ceit, not inferiority feelings, that had 
to be conquered: None of us can recall 
that she ever put us to shame publicly 
or that she submerged our overbear- 
ing actions with a campaign to show 
how insignificant we were. 

She merely looked about for the 
most popular among the older stu- 
dents in the school and informally 
let us reveal to her and to ourselves 
their traits of modesty and selfreliance 
that helped them win their many 
friends. 

She was eager to help us with our 
class assignments, but never let us 
use her as a crutch. She would not tell 
us the answer. She merely asked a 
series of questions that invariably led 
us directly to the core of the problem 
and suggested related ideas. 


thee, 


Our mouths would drop in astonish- 
ment as the solution came to us sud- 
denly and almost mysteriously. “Then 
she would nod with a smile and say, 
“See, you knew how to do it all the 
time, didn’t you?” 


Sue taught us 
reverence. 

When Charles Traina died, and the 
sobriety of permanent separation from 
one of our number settled like a pall 
upon us, Miss Gaffney accompanied 
us to his home. There amid the sobs 
and tears of family and friends, she 
did what she could to help bereaved 
parents look to God for solace. She 
aided us to recall our own good for- 
tune in having known Charles—for he 
had entertained us for hours with his 
humorous cartoons and the tales he 
wove around them. 


mathematics—and 


She showed us also how to respect 
the faith of our fathers, and whenever 
the opportunity presented itself, she 
encouraged our parents to send us to 
the Sunday schools of their choice. 
She never spoke of religion to the 
two families of “atheists” among us. 
Even lack of formal faith is to be 
respected in a democracy. 


Sue taught us mathematics—and 
friendship. 

When the three years had passed by 
and we moved on to highschool, our 
club remained intact. Later when 
some of us went to universities and 
others found employment, we held 
semi-annual meetings. 

All thru the war we were in constant 
touch with each other thru Nancy 
Gaffney. When one of us suffered be- 
reavement or won some special honor, 
Nancy would be there—calling on us 
or stopping in to say “hello” to our 
folks, if we were not in town. 

Today we are merchants, dentists, 
housewives, physicians, artists, la- 
borers, ministers, and engineers, and 
we live in all parts of the United 
States. Nancy Gaftney still teaches, 
still inspires, in the same schoolroom. 

Certainly her contributions toward 
good citizenship and richer, more 
meaningful lives for us to whom her 
humble efforts have meant so much 
extend far beyond the classroom. She 
is making the most of her sacred 
responsibility toward the lives she in- 
fluences as noble teacher and dear 
friend. 
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EPOSITING her load of assorted 
D papers, Miss Smith hurried to 
open the windows and adjust the 
shades before the staff of the school 
newspaper arrived. 

They were a lively group of teen- 
agers, bound together by interest in 
the school newspaper. Selection from 
classes in beginning journalism was 
an honor entailing responsibility. 

Today they were bubbling over with 
ideas. Sara Simmons, whose blonde 
hair was a little blonder than it had 
been last year, was heard above the 
others. “I wanta do a fashion colyum. 
Tell what the gals and guys are 
wearin’ this fall.” 

A group of reporters congregated 
around the assignment sheet which the 
editor had put up the day before. 
There was some discussion about in- 
terviews and a question or two on the 
number of inches expected, but all 
seemed to be going satisfactorily. 

The editors and the staff photog- 
rapher were animatedly discussing 
picture possibilities for the first issue. 
Sometimes they had to be reminded 
that their budget was limited, or 
someone grew officious in his demands 
on the photographer’s time and Miss 
Smith had to smooth things out a bit. 
She liked to have them make their 
own decisions as much as possible. 

Miss Smith had other problems on 
her mind this morning, too. She had 
been asked to help with the publicity 
for the new bond drive being planned 
for the school district. Mr. Weins, the 
business manager, had pointed out 
that their paper was important in 
educating the local taxpayers regard- 
ing the need for a new school. 

She would have to sell this idea of 
publicity for the bond drive to her 
staff. It wouldn’t be easy. 

Staff organization was an important 
consideration. Editors were already 
chosen, but they would have to be 
tactfully guided in selecting reliable 
assistants and setting up committees. 
With a staff picked from the best of 
the preceding year’s journalism classes, 
there were able people to consider, but 
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they should be assigned where they 
could do the best work. 

There would be news stories to be 
sent to the nearby city dailies and to 
several local weeklies. Some of these 
she would write herself, probably at 
home over the weekend. 

Some she would assign to students. 
The writing would be good training. 
Perhaps they would have to revise and 
rewrite, but they wouldn’t mind, 
knowing that their stories would be 
sent to another paper. 

How they loved to point out what 
they had written and count the num- 
ber of column inches! It was the best 
incentive possible for improvement. 
She would have to help them assemble 
facts and suggest angles which would 
be most acceptable to the school and 
to the newspaper. 

She would have to telephone the 
local papers to make sure of their 
deadlines and allow plenty of time for 
the students to write and revise. 

During her lunch period, Miss 
Smith considered plans for her fresh- 
man English class. 


FLORENCE PETERSON 


Journalism Teacher, E] Monte. California 


DRAWING BY ELIZASETH ZIMMERMAN 


Then, Miss Fields called from the 
music department requesting coverage 
on a group which had won national 
honors. Every year there were com- 
plaints about the music department's 
getting so much publicity. Always she 
tried to explain that the departments 
which made news had a right to their 
newspaper space. At the same time, 
she urged her editors to try to find 
more stories in the other departments. 
It took effort to maintain friendly re- 
lations with everyone. 

Carol Towne, the copy editor, came 
in with a sheaf of stories. As Miss 
Smith glanced at this first batch of 
copy, she observed a few errors which 
had been overlooked. 

After they had gone over the copy 
together, Carol said, “I'll try to be 
more careful next time.” 

After her afternoon classes, which 
were frequently interrupted by some- 
one’s coming in with proof sheets or 
problems which had to do with the 
paper, and her usual after-school ses- 
sion with one of the editors, Miss 
Smith started home. 

She really had much to be grateful 
for. Many newspaper sponsors were 
not permitted to have classes such as 
hers in beginning journalism. How 
they managed to produce a staff and 
put out a creditable newspaper she 
could not understand. Some even had 
to sponsor the newspaper as an extra- 
curriculum activity with no scheduled 
time for the work and no credit given. 

If administrators would stop to con 
sider the number of homes the paper 
went into and calculate the numbe 
of readers, they would surely realize 
it was a potent factor in public re- 
lations in the community. Surely they 
wanted a good paper to represent their 
school. How could they expect to get 
one if the sponsor were handicapped? 

As for the course being worthy of 
credit, it managed to achieve more im- 
provement in written English than the 
average English class. Moreover, it 
gave students an opportunity to put 
into immediate practice what they had 
learned. Here was tangible proof of 
student achievement put before the 
public in every issue. 

The National Association of Jour- 
nalism Directors, the NEA department 
to which she belonged, was working 
valiantly to improve the status of jour- 
nalism in the schools. She resolved to 
help in any way that she could. 
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As Johnny goes marching on... 


HE military establishment of the 

United States is larger today than 
at any previous peacetime period in 
our history. World circumstances indi- 
cate that it will not decrease in size ap- 
preciably for some time to come. As a 
result, large numbers of our youth are, 
and will continue to be, in the United 
States Army, Navy, and Air Force; 
and military service as a_ post-school 
occupation of short or long duration 
has assumed an unprecedented impor- 
tance. 

Educative elements are on every 
hand in today’s military service. The 
recruit continues to learn to live har- 
moniously with his fellows on a 24- 
hour basis. He learns discipline—not 
the harsh discipline of the past, but 
a new variety that lays stress upon 
leadership. 

He travels, sometimes only within 
his own country, but often to the far 
corners of the world. He is guided, 
anc trained, frequently 
in skills that will stand him in equally 
good stead if he returns to civilian 
life; for the services must have plumb- 
ers, electricians, cooks, navigators, elec- 
tronic technicians, machinists, musi- 
cians, and stenographers, to mention 
only a few of the most obvious careers. 

He lives history in such situations 


counseled, 


as the occupation of Japan and the 
Berlin airlift; even if he is not a 
performer in the drama, at least he 
has one of the best seats in the house. 


Nonmilitary Opportunities 


JOURNAL readers are probably more 
interested in educational opportuni- 
ties apart from military training and 
experience. Here again the opportuni- 
ties are many and exceedingly varied 
for the participants. 

Almost without exception, they have 
been made available within the last 
six or seven years, and they are prac- 
tically identical in the three services. 
fhe present educational programs 
were largely developed during the war 
by men and women in civilian educa- 
tion, both within and without the 
services. They have had from the 
start the support and cooperation of 
civilian educators. 


USAFI 


The backbone of the programs of 
all the services is the US Armed Forces 
Institute, with headquarters in Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, and seven branches 
strategically located outside continen- 
tal United States. The institute, uni- 
versally known as USAFI, offers the 
following groups of courses: 


iendiementemataiies: 1 ite 


[1] 149 USAFI correspondence 
courses. 

{2} 169 USAFI education manuals 
(mostly reprints of standard high- 
school and college texts to a majority 
of which sellstudy material has been 
added). 

[3] 6000 correspondence courses 
from 54 colleges and universities co- 
operating with USAFI. 

At little or no cost, the serviceman 
may pursue courses of any educational 
level up to and including the fresh- 
man year in college, with many more 
advanced courses available from the 
cooperating institutions. Any course, 
to be recorded and retained on per- 
manent file at Madison as a “course 
completion,” requires the taking and 
passing, under strict military security 
regulations, of an “end-of-course”’ test. 

There are currently over 100,000 
active enrolments in USAFI courses 
alone. The cumulative enrolment fig- 
ure since the establishment of USAFI 
in 1942 reaches the impressive total 
of 1,825,000. 

In addition to “end-of-course”’ tests, 
USAFI testing service offers subject 
examinations and general 
educational development. Subject ex- 
aminations are designed “to fit as 
closely as possible the content of a 
standard elementary, highschool, or 
college course, without relationship to 
a particular text.” General Educa- 
tional Development Tests are the best- 
known of the USAFI tests and the 
most popular. 

Created to fill a need in the Army 
and Navy during the war, the latter 
tests were later used to test veterans 
and are now widely administered in 
wholly civilian circles as well. There 
are two batteries of these tests—one of 
highschool, the other of college level. 

The highschool-level tests have been 
used principally as the basis for local 
educational institutions to award high- 
school diplomas and to determine 
qualification for college entrance; 
they are also valuable as guidance 


tests ol 


Class in basic mathematics being 
held in the crew's living compart- 
ment on board a fleet tug. The in- 
structor is one of the ship's officers. 
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The maintenance of a large mili- 
tary establishment means many 
of our graduates will enter the 
services. Continuation of their 
academic education is being 
provided for, says 


WARREN S. HOLMES 


Assistant Head, Educational Services 
Section, Bureau of Naval Personnel 
U. S. Navy 


tools. The main use of college-level 
tests has been as a basis for the grant- 
ing of college credit and advanced 
standing by colleges and universities. 


Classes 


Two types of class study are avail- 
able to men in the armed forces: 

[1] Classes established on the ship 
or station, sometimes with voluntary 
instructors chosen from among the 
local officer or enlisted personnel, 
sometimes with professional, civilian 
instructors paid for by the services. 

[2] Classes at nearby universities 
and colleges, with most or all of the 
tuition fees assumed by the services. 

Many institutions of higher learn- 
ing have established off-campus ex- 
tension courses on the actual military 
installations themselves. 


Accreditation 


The programs of education built 
up by the armed forces could claim 
only a fraction of their present success 
if it were not for the possibility of 
students receiving credit for work ac- 
complished. Because of the work of 
the American Council on Education 
and its Commission on the Accredita- 
tion of Service Experiences, three 
types of inservice training and educa- 
tion are readily accreditable at nearly 
all educational institutions: 

[1] USAFI correspondence and self- 
teaching courses, successfully com- 
pleted. 

[2] GED tests, highschool and col- 
lege levels, successfully completed. 

[3] Military training schools at- 
tended. 

The accreditation of all three types 
of experience has been much _fa- 
cilitated by the Guide to the Evalua- 
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tion of Educational Experiences in the 
Armed Services by George P. Tuttle, 
director of the group which originally 
assembled and organized the informa- 
tion. In addition to the material in 
this handbook, the Accreditation Com 
mission, 1703 K Street Northwest, 
Washington 6, D.C., has on file course 
descriptions and credit recommenda. 
tions for hundreds of training courses 
new since the publication of Tuttle's 
book. 
Citizenship 

[he principal objective of the in- 
formational phases of the service pro- 
grams is to teach citizenship in the 
broadest meaning of the term. 

\ll services make regular distribu- 
tions of materials useful as_ back- 
eround for discussions and lectures. 
In the Army and Air Force, weekly 
attendance is required at a one-hour 
meeting to listen to and participate 
in a discussion of problems of citizen- 
ship and of national and international 
affairs. Such meetings are also widely 
held in the Navy, but with voluntary 
attendance. 

All services have made a course in 
citizenship an integral part of recruit 
training, and are steadily working 
toward the improvement of these 
courses thru the preparation of special 
materials. 

The services in their teaching olf 
citizenship have striven to avoid on 
the one hand the dry presentation ol 
facts that has often in the past been 
labeled “civics,” and on the other the 
empty repetition of “inspirational” 
verbalisms. Altho they have found, 
like civilian education before them, 
that this goal is a difficult one to at- 
tain, they will continue in their effort 
to return men to civilian life better 
prepared for citizenship than when 
they entered the service. 

The period of military service need 
not be a time of educational sterility 
in the lives of the men who serve. 
On the contrary, it is potentially an 
interval of very material enrichment, 
partially along lines already laid down, 
partially in new directions. 

Continuing success of these pro- 
grams of education will depend to a 
very large extent upon the guidance 
that civilian education gives to indivi- 
duals before and during service and to 
the services as organizations in the 
form of cooperation and advice. 


When students 
“take hold’’ 


DRAMA lovers at Central High- 
school, Trenton, New Jersey, were 
aroused. The principal was consid 
ering elimination of the senio1 
play! 

The fact that the 1946 play, A/) 
Wilderness!, had just broken even 
financially and that the 1947 effort, 
Harriet, had gone into the red did 
not, to the students’ way of think- 
ing, prove a senior play inadvisable. 

Maybe these senior plays were 
given at the wrong time of the 
year—usually the first week in De 
cember during the Christmas rush. 
Maybe the publicity Was wrong. 

“Give us another chance,” begged 
the seniors, “and we'll find out.” 

“Go to it.”” answered the princi 
pal. “Vil support you efforts in 
your investigation, but if we go in 
to the red this year—well, I'm not 
saying. 


A committee selected Thornton 
Wilder’s Our Town for presenta- 
tion on the evenings of Mz ay 21-22. 

Up went a roar. Ow Town? No 
scenery? No stage properties? Just 
at the beginning of hot weather. 
You won't fill the first row! 

The committee and the drama 
coach smiled indulgently, distrib 
uted the roles, and started to work. 

‘The whole school was drawn into 
the net of production. English 
classes studied Our Town: art 
classes prepared posters; home-eco 
nomics classes searched for authen 
tic costumes; the music department 
prepared the necessary music; the 
school paper handled press pub 
licity. Also an Adult Citizens Com 
mittee was formed to advise the 
young people. 

The publicity campaign needed 
only a start. Then it rolled along 
on its own momentum. 

Several of the Protestant clergy 
referred to the philosophy of Ow 
Town in their Sunday sermons 
Daily newspapers carried pictures 
of players and scenes, Department 
stores displ: iyed posters. Local radio 
stations contributed free time fo: 
advertising. 

Result: Two packed houses with 
a net profit of $451. 

—WILLIAM J. O'BRIEN, viceprinci 
pal, Central Highschool, Trenton. 

Vew Jersey. 
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1 HIGHSCHOOL business edu- 
cation is to be purposetul, it must 
be based on actual occupational ob- 
should 


keep constantly before the student. 


jectives, which the teacher 


Understanding of real-life goals 
not “taking a course in shorthand,” 
for example, but “preparing to be- 
come will give the 


will 


a stenographer” 


student an incentive that mean 
»reater and more usetul learning. 

Furthermore, our process of student 
selection, training, and _ placement 
must not be slipshod if we are to sup- 
ply the quality and quantity of busi- 
ness workers that our taxpaying em- 
ployers expect. 

We need to give much more atten- 
tion to guidance. Patterns of training 
must be tailored for the principal job 
classifications and students having 
poor aptitude and low interest in spe 
cial categories counseled away from 
them and into more suitable business 
classes. 

Far too many students are current- 
ly enrolled, for instance, in steno- 
graphic or secretarial courses to the al- 
most utter neglect of the office clerical 
opportunities in business. General of- 
fice clerks, file clerks, and clerk-typists 
positions are too often filled from the 
roster of eligibles — 
workers whose primary training may 
not have included specific preparation 
for many of the important duties that 
they must perform in general clerical 


pe sitions. 


The Job’s the Thing 

The practice of placing the prospec- 
tive young worker on the job for a 
part of his training during the termi- 
nal his formal 
school course is excellent. 

Intern experience is best provided 
under the supervision of a competent 
work-and-study coordinator who is 
ever ready to assist the student-worker 
in making job and school adjustments. 

However desirable work experience 
may be as an education method or 
technic or as an occupational neces- 
sity, for most inschool youth it be- 
comes increasingly more difficult to 
provide meaningful work experience 
for an appreciable number of pupils 
on a pregraduation basis. This is true 
because of the relatively greater num- 
ber of boys and girls who must go out- 
side family-connected businesses for 
such experiences. 


stenographic 


months or weeks of 
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JOB-CENTERED 


Business Education 


A plan of parttime work on real 


jobs gives the highschool busi- 


ness class direction and the stu- 


dent incentive and experience. 





It is doubtful that desirable work 
experience can be provided for more 
than one-half of the school population 
in an average community, and only 
then if the employers are properly im- 
bued with a sense of mutual responsi- 
bility for assisting the school in pro- 
viding this, the functional type of ed- 
ucation possible. 

What then should be the school’s 
criteria for selecting trainees for the 
parttime work 
available? 

Criteria of the learning value of 
work experience have been stated as 
follows: 


experience that is 


[1] The pupil worker must see the 
goal. 

{2] He must plan. 

[3] He must carry responsibility. 

[4] He must apply himself indus- 
triously. 

[5] He must complete the job. 

[6] He must evaluate his own per- 
formance. 

[7] He must meet high standards of 
performance. 

[8] He must learn to work with oth- 
ers. 

[9] He must accept supervision. 

[10] His work experience must lead 
to other work experience. 

These criteria amply characterize 
the worker’s relationship to his job. 
Likewise, the evaluative spotlight 
should be focused on the attributes of 


A. L. WALKER 


State Supervisor 
Commercial Education Service 
Virginia State Board of Education 


a 
Second in a series secured for THE 
JOURNAL thru the United Business Edu- 


cation Association, an NEA department. 


oo 
a desirable work station for a part- 
time trainee. 


Characteristics of the Desirable 
Work Station 


The following characteristics would 
seem to meet the requirements in most 
instances: 


{1] An acceptable work station will 
present no undue social or physical 
hazards to the worker. 

[2] It will be considered by both 
the school and management to be pri- 
marily a training situation—a cooper- 
ative educational project fully and 
freely subscribed to by the school, the 
trainee, and management. 

(3] It will pay the student worker 
the prevailing entrance wage for the 
kind and quality of service he renders. 
Unproductive workers will not be rec- 
ommended by the school for parttime 
employment. 

4| The nature of job activities will 
be in line with the basic school train- 
ing program, or training in related 
phases of the total occupational field. 
Sales trainees, for instance, may profit 
from experience in nonselling depart- 
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ments, such as the filing department, 
the personnel department, or the ad- 
justment department. Similarly, ste- 
nographers may be assigned to these 
or other departments as a means of 
gaining a broad understanding of the 
total business establishment. 

[5] The work-experience program 
will be no longer than is required for 
the trainee to gain the desired degree 
of occupational orientation, and the 
perfection of special skills it has to of- 
fer. The usual 15 hours a week for 36 
weeks may well be, in some cases, twice 
as much time as is necessary in order 
to provide adequate orientation to 
fulltime working conditions. 

[6] The parttime work agreement 
should be in writing and should be 
subscribed to by the school, the 
trainee, the employer, and the parent. 

[7] A good work-experience — pro- 
gram will provide for periodic (30- to 
60-day intervals) employer evaluation 
reports that reveal occupational and 
personal deficiencies as well as the 
progress achieved by the trainee. 

[8] While eventual fulltime em- 
ployment may well be a resultant of 
the cooperative parttime agreement, 
there will be no obligation on the part 
of either principal to project the work 
arrangement beyond the internship 
period, 

[9] There will be an inschool re- 
lated training program of studies de- 
signed to complement the work-ex- 
perience phase in business. 

[10] The cooperative parttime pro- 
eram will be under the administration 
of a competent teacher-coordinator 
who has sufficient nonteaching time 
scheduled for making and maintain- 
ing contacts with employers, prospec- 
tive employers, and fulltime and part- 
time employes. 


The ultimate success of a work-ex- 
perience program will depend in large 
measure upon the soundness and 
thoroness of the approach. A worth- 
while program involves common 
understandings shared by the school 
administration, the teaching staff, the 
counselors, the coordinators, and the 
employers. This statement implies a 
publicity approach and much spade 
work to be accomplished by the co- 
ordinator in the early stages of the 
program. 


The Starting Point 


The occupational complexion of: 


the community must be known, em- 
ployers’ attitudes must be determined, 
and the general working conditions 
evaluated. In short, the coordinator 
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must know quite intimately about his 
community from an_ occupational 
standpoint. 

Leaders in promoting cooperative 
classes in office training, distributive 
education, and diversified occupation- 
al-training programs have found in 
the community occupational survey an 
excellent instrument: for initiating 
parttime work-experience programs. 

\side from the ostensible purpos« 
of determining employment potential 
in the various job categories, there are 
many other valuable results achieved 
by the occupational survey. If the sur- 
vey is accomplished by means of the 
personal-interview technic, it will fur- 
nish the coordinator a natural and 
normal entree into the store, the shop, 
or the office and the initial contact 
with employers which may pave the 
way for cooperation in the work-ex- 
perience program that will follow. 

The survey interview and the casual 
observation which may accompany it 
will yield a wealth of information con- 
cerning the desirability of the business 
establishment as a possible work sta- 
tion. The survey data will be basic to 
the formulation of functional curricu- 
lums for the training of all students in 
the occupational field being surveyed. 


Plan Must Be Continuously Sold 

After the program is successfully 
launched, it must be carefully nur- 
tured and cultivated. School-commu- 
nity relationships are to be further de- 
veloped. Use of the offices, stores, and 
shops as downtown training labora- 
tories is an educational concept for- 
eign to too many business leaders. The 
idea will be sold thru carefully 
planned newspaper and radio public- 
ity, thru the education committees of 
business and professional clubs, thru 
the creation of advisory councils in- 
volving educators and businessmen, 
and thru continual personal contact 
of the coordinator with the employers 
of the community. 

The school placement office can be 
one of the most productive avenues 
of contact with business and indus- 
trial leaders. In fact, the degree of ef- 
ficiency with which the placement fa- 
cility operates will be a measure of the 
success of the cooperative program. 

Effective placement implies reliable 
student personnel records, and a 
smooth working system of referral. 
Good records will show: [1] personal 


Tucident Supreme 


Civic LEAGUE was in progress in 
a sixth grade, as I entered for a 
morning visit. The health chan 
man was calling for reports. 

She asked, among other ques 
tions, “‘How many have observed 
our agreement about bedtime?’ 
Most had, but one explained that 
he hadn't gone to bed until 9:07, 
another at 9:12, and so on. 

Phen a boy said, “Madame Chan 
man, they were only a couple ol 
minutes lzete. Why do they have to 
report?” Whereupon, I addressed 
the chair and said, “Jack, I was 
thinking much the same thing.” 

At this point, Pearl, alter ad 
dressing the chair, said, “Jack, | 
must disagree with you,” and look- 
ing squarely at me, “And | must 
disagree with you, too, Mrs. Stone. 
\fter much discussion, we decided 
that children our age should go to 
bed at 9 and we agreed to do it 
Now if one goes at 9:07 and anothe 
at 9:09, pretty soon it will be 9:27 
or 9:29, and the agreement won't 
amount to anything.” 

Here was a student who believed 
that “open covenants openly ar- 
rived at” should be respected; who 
was courteous in differing from oth 
ers; who, when she believed she was 
right, was willing to disagree with 
a popular school fellow and with 
someone in authority. 

These are attributes of a citizenry 
worthy of democracy. 

~GENEVIFVE L. 


STONE, forme? 


principal, Whittier School, Minne 
apolis. 





status, [2] school grades, [3] personality 
profile, [4] special skill and ability ac 
complishments, [5] work habits, and 
[6] leadership potential as reflected by 
extracurriculum participation. 

When the school convinces the em- 
ployers that it has a valid index of oc- 
cupational success for all students, the 
employers will then tend to cease hir- 
ing indiscriminately 
school’s approval. 

The coordinator should make a 
comprehensive activity analysis of jobs 
open to its graduates as a continuing 
project from year to year. The cumu 
lative results of these job analyses will 
be used in course revision with the re 
sult that related training courses in 
school will more nearly parallel the 
job-training experience. 


without the 
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Teachers Teach 
Teachers 


How one local association used its spring meeting to 


help teachers prepare for the county’s craft program. 


MARGARET E. DUROCHER 


President, Moffat County 
Education Association 


Craig, 


HE Moffat County, Colorado, Edu- 

cation Association departed from 
the usual pattern ol prolessional acliv- 
year when it devoted its 
spring meeting to a demonstration of 
arts and cralts. It was felt that the 
objectives of modern education could 
be attained more effectively if greater 
use were made of students’ abilities to 
express themselves thru craft work. 


ities last 


The objectives of using an extensive 
craft program are threefold: to de- 
velop the creative ability of pupils, to 
provide a useful avenue of selfexpres- 
sion, and to stimulate learning by re- 
lating formalized classroom work to 
personal accomplishment. 














Colorado 


Classroom teachers, however, seldom 
have the time to develop a wide varl- 
ety of craft skills, or to collect cratt 


Our Ayfiliated , 


LOG esciec. 


materials and patterns without special 
instruction and assistance. Plans were 
made, therefore, to teach 10 different 
craft projects to the 64 county teachers 
in this one meeting. 

Two months before the scheduled 
meeting, the president of the county 
education association and three of the 
teachers chose the crafts and the proj- 
ects to be presented. Materials to be 


Members of the Moffat County, Colo- 


rado, Education Association learning craft 
skills. 


used were provided by the association. 
From both elementary and secondary 
schools, 10 teachers spent five evenings 
learning the crafts to be presented to 
the other teachers. 

During the evenings of work, all 10 
teachers learned the possibilities ol 
each craft, the methods to be used, and 
the cost involved. Crafts of minimum 
expense, equipment, and ability were 
used. They included twisted crepe- 
paper work, spatter painting, paper 
maché, tin-can craft, scrap-leather tool- 
ing, crayvonex work on textiles, textile 
painting, construction of game boards 
and simple game equipment, macaroni 
craft, and potato-block printing. 

On the day of the meeting, 10 tables 
were prepared. Each was_ provided 
with the materials for one craft. Alter 
the business meeting, each teacher was 
provided with a candy box on the 
bottom of which was a number from 
one to 10. All teachers having boxes 
numbered “one” were requested to go 
to table “one,” all those having 
boxes numbered “two” were requested 
to go to table “two,” and so on. Just 
15 minutes were allowed to receive in- 
struction, make an article, and receive 
further information on the utility of 
the craft. Two minutes were allowed 
after each 15-minute period to give 
the groups ample time to rotate to the 
next table. 

After each group had completed the 
tour of tables, Lillian Durocher of the 
Gering, Nebraska, Public School Sys- 
tem exhibited advanced leather-cralt 
tools, equipment, and articles being 
made by students of the junior high 
school. She showed the interest an< 
the advancement made by her pupils 
in an extracurriculum craft program 
and demonstrated its use. 

The interest shown in the program 
was well worth the many hours ol 
preparation and planning. Mimeo- 
graphed instructions and patterns for 
the crafts presented were made avail- 
able to the classroom teachers this 
school vear. 

The teachers of Moffat County are 
proud of the progress they are making. 
Plans for the meetings this year have 
included programs of educational, 
recreational, and cultural values. With 
‘astute leadership in our state organiza- 
tion, we cannot help but go forward 
to reach the goals which have been set 
by our own Colorado Education Asso- 
ciation. 
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Kings Chapel 


ISTORIC Boston on the Fourth 

of July—this patriotic combina- 
tion of time and place has_ been 
named for the 1949 Representative 
\ssembly, one of the major events ol 
the year for the NEA. About 3000 rep- 
resentatives of affiliated state and local 
education associations are expected to 
attend. 

A feature of the convention, which 
will officially run from July 3-8, will be 
addresses by three national figures. 
Nomination and election of NEA ol- 
ficers will be a major item of business. 

In general, the program for 1949 
will follow the plan used at the Cleve- 
land convention last year. However, 
in order to keep discussion groups 
small enough so that every 
member can participate, this 
year three of the current 
problems selected will be 
considered by five groups 
instead of one. Groups will 
be made up of representa- 
tives chosen from state del- 
egations. 

Other new features of this 
year’s meeting are a Life- 
Members meeting and recep- 
tion as a part of Friendship 
Evening, when NEA officers, 
candidates, and staff mem- 
bers will be introduced to 
delegates. Organized  sight- 
secing tours are also planned. 

Preconvention meetings ol 
the Executive Committee 
and the Board of Trustees 
will be held July 1-3, fol- 
lowed by the official opening 
of the convention at vesper 
services on Sunday, July 3. 

NEA _ departments, the 
Board of Directors, and state 
delegations will meet on 
Monday, July 4. In the eve- 
ning, the First General As- 
sembly Meeting will feature 
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OS TO 


and the NEA’s 1949 


Representative Assembly 


addresses by NEA President Mabel 
Studebaker and an outstanding lay- 
man. 

The First Business Meeting is sched- 
uled for Tuesday morning, July 5, at 
which time candidates for office will 
be nominated and will address the as- 
sembly. The afternoon is set aside for 
discussion groups and meetings of 
committees and commissions. Enter- 
tainment by the Department of Class- 
room Teachers and reception for Pres- 
ident Studebaker will take place in the 
evening. 

The Second Business Meeting is 
planned for the morning of Wednes- 
day, July 6, at which time action will 
be taken on committee and commis 
sion reports. Discussion groups, com- 
mittees, and commissions will meet 





Lowell House, Harvard University 





Faneuil Hall 


again in the afternoon, as on Tuesday 
Ihe Second General Assembly, Wed 
nesday evening, will be addressed by a 
nationally-known leader. 

Likewise, on Thursday, July 7, 
the Third Business Session is sched 
uled for the morning; discussion 
groups, committees, and commissions 
will meet in the afternoon. At the 
morning meeting, the Board of Trus- 
tees, Treasurer, Auditing Committee, 
and Committee on Resolutions will re- 
port. After the group meetings, the 
second gathering of state delegations is 
scheduled. Thursday evening will be 
devoted to an informal, friendly get- 
together, 

I'he Fourth and Fifth Business Ses 
sions will be held on Friday, 
July 8. Action on discussion- 
group, committee, and com 
mission reports will be taken, 
and the Budget Committee 
will report. At the Third 
General Assembly Meeting 
and Sixth Business Session 
on Friday evening, the new 
NEA President will be 
named and a prominent lay- 
man will speak. This meet- 
ing will officially close the 
convention. 

After the closing session, 
the new Board of Directors, 
Board of Trustees, and Exec- 
utive Committee will meet, 
July 8-9. Sightseeing has 
been planned for delegates 
who will still be in Boston 
on July 9, 

Since registration will be 
heavy and hotels will be 
crowded over the Fourth of 
July weekend, it will be d 
sirable for delegates to arrive 
on Saturday, July 2. Dele- 
gates should advise the Bos 
ton hotels as to their hour of 
arrival, 
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OR more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, the NEA Research Division 
has made biennial surveys of the sal- 
aries paid and the salary schedules of 
school 


personnel in city-school _ sys- 


tems. The results, issued as bulletins, 
charts, and special tabulations, have 
been a major contribution to the long- 
desired goal of a professional level of 
compensation for all teachers. The 
1948-49 survey, requiring extensive 
work bv local school officers and the 
division, has been summarized in the 
\pril 1949 issue of the Research Bul- 
letin. 

Phe 1948-49 survey includes reports 
2187 100) more 
than in any previous study. The report 
covers 58°, of all school systems, 89°% 
of those with more than 30,000 popu- 


from cities—nearlv 


lation. The total number of employes 
of all classes included totals 439,400, 
which is estimated to be 83° of all 
school employes in city-school systems. 


Median Salaries Have Increased 

The table and chart with this arti- 
cle the 1948-49 status of 
“typical” school employes with that 
of 1940-41. The median salaries of the 


ce yIMpare 


SALARIES IN 1948-49 


representative, particularly for the 
largest cities, since in the two surveys 
the majority of the cities are the same. 
Obviously, because of heavy turnover 
in teaching positions, the “typical” 
teacher of 1940-41 is not necessarily 
the same person as the “typical” 
teacher of 1948-49. 

It is clear that the median amount 
of salary paid has increased substan- 
tially since 1940-41. In eight vears, the 
median of all classroom teachers has 
advanced 56.6% in Group 1; 68.7% 
in Group II; 78.7% in Group IIT; 
91.19% in Group IV; 95.49% in Group 
V; and 108.6% in Group VI. 

The median salaries of supervising 
elementary-school principals have also 
increased since 1940-41 by 48.9% in 
Group I and by 96.6% in Group VI. 
In these same city groups, the medians 
of junior-highschool principals rose 
34.5%, and 98.2°% respectively; high- 
school principals, 35.3% in the larg- 
est cities and 84.89% in the smallest 


salaries of superintendents of schools 
must be interpreted with caution be- 
cause of the relatively small number 
of individuals involved. 


Purchasing Power Has Lagged 


No consideration of median sal- 
aries today has much meaning with- 
out recognition of the lag in purchas- 
ing power. On_ the the 
monthly Consumer Price Indexes ol 
the US Bureau of Labor Statistics, the 
NEA Research Division has computed 
indexes for the school years 1940-41 
(102.1), 1946-47 (156.4), and 1948-49 
(170.0). When these indexes are di- 
vided into the median salaries, it is 
possible to obtain the “purchasing 
power in 1935-1939 dollars,” as shown 
both in the table and in the chart. 

Clearly, in spite of relativeiy large 
increases in actual dollars of salary, 
the typical classroom teacher has made 
little or no progress in purchasing 


basis of 


power. In fact, in Group I the median 
communities. The changes in median © salary of 1940-41 had a dollar value of 
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various groups are believed to be 


MEDIAN SALARIES PAID AND THEIR PURCHASING POWER, 1940-41 and 1948-49 
































GROUP I GROUP II GROUP III GROUP IV GROUP V GROUP VI 
| Over 500,000 100,000 - 500,000 30,000 - 100,000 10.000 - 30,000 5,000 - 10.000 2,500 - 5.000 
POSITION | YEAR Median Value | Median| Value | Median) Value Median Value | Median | Value | Median, Value 
(1) | @® | (3) (4) | (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) | (10) (11) (12) (13) (14) 
Classroom | | | 
Teachers 
Elementary 1940-41 | $2,434 | $2,384 $1,901 | $1,862 | $1,608 $1,575 | $1,432 | $1,403 | $1,289 $1,262 $1,149 $1,125 
1948-49 4,019 | 2,364 | 3,265 | 1,921 2,955 1,738 | 2,778 | 1,634 2,609 1,535 2,483 1,461 
Junior-High 1940-41 | 2,801 | 2,743 | 2,087 | 2,044| 1,847 | 1,809| 1,597| 1,564, 1,452 | 1,422) 1,301 1,274 
1948-49 4,092 | 2,407 3,537 | 2,081 3,280 1,929 | 3,014 1,773 2,874 1,691 2,677 1,575 
Highschool 1940-41 | 3,106 3,042 | 2,288 | 2,241 2,039 1,997 | 1,803 1,766 1,626 1,593 | 1,428 | 1,399 
1948-49 | 4,689 2,758 3,793 2,231 | 3,444 | 2,026 | 3,269 | 1,923 3,017 1,775 | 2,877 1,692 
All Types 1940-41 2,708 2,652 | 2,029 1,987 1,763 1,727 1,551 1,519 | 1,424 1,395 | 1,273 1,247 
1948-49 4,242 2,495 | 3,423 2,014 | 3,150 | 1,853 2,964 1,744 2,783 | 1,637 | 2,655 1,562 
Principals | 
Supervising 1940-41 | 3,966 | 3,884 | 2,948 | 2,887| 2,470 | 2,419] 2,220| 2,174 2,081 2,038) 1,878 | 1,839 
Elementary 1948-49 5,907 3,475 | 4,676 2,751 4,195 2,468 3,872 | 2,278 3,941 2,318 | 3,692 | 2,172 
Junior-High 1940-41 | 5,134 | 5,028 | 3,761 | 3,684 | 3,175 | 3,110| 2,598 | 2,545| 1,992 1,951 | 1,596 | 1,563 
1948-49 6,906 4,062 | 5,373 3,161 4,788 2,816 4,300 2,529 | 3,778 3,722 | 3,163 1,861 
Highschool 1940-41 5,412 5,301 4,183 4,097 4,000 3,918 3,303 3,432 | 2,596 2,543 2,136 2,092 
1948-49 7,321 4,306 6,073 3,572 5,468 3,216 4,796 2,821 4,232 | 2,489 3,948 2,322 
Administra- | 
tion 
Superinten- 1940-41 | 13,200 | 12,929 | 8,237 8,068 | 6,116 | 5,990 | 4,693 4,596 | 3,780 3,702 3,219 bE be 
dents 1948-49 | 16,000 | 9,412 11,250 | 6,618 8,772 | 5,160 | 6,830 | 4,018 | §,763 3,390 5,106 3,004 
Business 1940-41 | 7,750 | 7,591 | 4,700 4,603 | 3,457 | 3,386 | 2,625 2,571) 2,150 2,106 | 1,950 | 1,910 
Managers 1948-49 | 8,333 | 4,902 6,583 | 3,872 5,330 | 3,135 | 4,600 | 2,706! 3,900 2,294 | 3,667 | 2,157 


Actual dollars shown by median columns; value columns show purchasing power in 1935-1939 dollars. 
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$2652 while the median salary of 
1948-49 is worth only $2495. 

In the other city groups, the pur- 
chasing power of the medians has in- 
creased by $27 in Group II, $126 in 
Group III, $225 in Group IV, $242 in 
Group V, and $315 in Group VI. Con- 
sidering the low level of most teach- 
ers salaries in 1940-41, these increases 
have produced little improvement in 
the economic status of 
teachers. 


classroom 


As the table shows, the purchasing 
power of the median salaries of most 
types of administrators is less today 
than the medians of 1940-41 for simi- 
lar groups. 


Trends of the Past Decade 

The April Research Bulletin gives 
the median salaries of a number of 
types of school employes for 1938-39 
and for 1948-49 and for several inter- 
vening years. Discounting the effect of 
turnover, the influence of which is not 
known, certain general trends of the 
past decade may be noted. These 
changes do not hold consistently for 
each city-size group but are generally 
true for the surveys as a whole. 

[1] Altho the gap in actual dollars 
between the medians of Group I and 
VI have increased, the difference in 
purchasing power between city levels 
has decreased. (For example: the me- 
dian for all classroom teachers had an 
actual dollar difference of $1435 and 
a $1405 difference in purchasing 
power in 1940-41; in 1948-49, the dol- 
lar difference is $1587 and the differ- 
ence in purchasing power is $933.) 

[2] The salaries of classroom teach- 
ers have advanced relatively more 
rapidly than those of administrators. 

[3] Elementary-classroom _ teachers 
have, relatively, closed the gap _be- 
tween their salary levels and those of 
highschool teachers. 

[4] Elementary-school principals 
salaries, on the average, more nearly 
approach those of highschool princi- 
pals, relatively speaking, 


Trends in Salary Schedules 


When the Research Division began 
its surveys more than 25 years ago, 
many cities did not have published 
salary schedules. Today 85% have def- 
inite schedules. 

Most schedules used to be of the 
position type in which classroom 
teachers were paid largely on the basis 
of school level—elementary, junior- 
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TRENDS IN MEDIAN SALARIES PAID ALL CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
IN CITY-SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
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high, and highschool. In time, many 
of these schedules became position- 
preparation types, which recognized 
both school level and preparation. 
Still later schedules of the socalled 
“single-salary” type placed major em- 
phasis upon preparation. Years of 
teaching experience have been and 
continue to be recognized in most 
salary schedules. 

In the 1938-39 salary survey, only 
30.6% of the schedules reported were 
of the preparation or “single-salary” 
type. By the current year 1948-49, the 
proportion has reached 94.8%. 

The effect of widespread adoption 
of the preparation type of schedule 
should be to bring together the me- 
dian salaries of elementary-school 
classroom teachers and of highschool 
teachers. While the gap has closed 
some relatively during the past dec- 
ade, the residue effect of the older 
types of schedule, differences in 
teacher-preparation requirements, and 
turnover and shortage in qualified 
elementary-school teachers have 
tended to continue salary differences. 

The 1948-49 salary schedules show 
improvement over those reported in 
the earlier surveys. Minimums, maxi- 
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mums, and annual increments have 
been raised. At least half of the cities 
over 30,000 in population now have 
minimums of about $2400; in actual 
practice, many cities probably pay 
more than this amount for beginning 
teachers with four years preparation. 
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For four-year college graduates, at 
least half of the salary schedules, in 
cities over 30,000 population, offer 
maximums of $3800 or above. A few 
have passed the $5000 mark. 

Annual increments in the largest 
cities are, in some instances, as high 
as $250 for four-year college graduates, ; 
but, in Group I, the median increment 
is $175. In Group III, the median in 
crement is about $100 annually. 

During the past quarter century, 
salary schedules have improved largely 
as a result of the participation of 
school employes in local and state sal 
ary committees. These groups, using 
NEA salary information, have devel 
oped effective salary policies, princi 
ples, and procedures. The experience 
gained in cooperative group planning 
can also be used in the improvement 
of other personnel procedures. 

—FRANK W. HUBBARD, director, NEA 
Research Division, 
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AST year the delegate assembly of 

the Nebraska State Education 
\ssociation paraphrased the words-ot 
Robert Burns, “Oh wad some power 
ihe giftie gie us to see our conventions 
as others see us,” and decided to do 
something about them. 

With this charge from the policy- 
making body of the association, the 
machinery was set up to improve our 
six district conventions. The district 
presidents and a special committee 
met at the state headquarters. One 
member hinted that conventions were 
a sort of a side-show. Thev agreed: 


[1] The conventions should be an 
integral part of the total association 
program. 

[2] The theme should provide an 

approach to teachers’ problems. 
[3] An outline program and guid- 
ance materials should be prepared well 
in advance of the conventions and dis- 
tributed to local groups for study. 

[4] The program should deal with 
two types of problems [a] those which 
grow out of the job and [b] those 
which concern the teacher as a member 
of a professional organization. 





With these guiding principles, 10 
leaders from all parts of the state 
met on the campus of the university in 
Lincoln to work out the details of the 
new program adventure. 


Four Discussion Areas 


Armed with one question, “What 
do you consider the major education 
problems in Nebraska today?” each 
one interviewed rural and town teach- 
ers attending summer school, uni- 
versity professors, members of the 
state department of education, and 
other citizens. 

The replies fell quite naturally 
into four major classifications which 
were printed in a four-leaf, pocket-size 
discussion guide, Education Despite 
the Crises. 

The first problem which concerned 
curriculum problems of essentials ver- 
sus enrichment was called “Are the 
Three Rs Enough or Are There 
Fnough of the Three Rs?” 

To challenge the imagination, such 
subheads were used as: “It'll Come in 
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Convention-Wise or Otherwise 


Handy Day” (Are impropei 
fractions proper or should we spend 
more time on household budgets and 
checking accounts?) ; “Ichabod Crane 
Got By” (What motivation other than 
the hickory stick can be used to de 
velop the Three Rs?); “Can We 
Linger Too Long with the Lady of the 
Lake?” (Why teach literature if chil- 
dren prefer comic books?) . 

The second important group con- 
cerned the professional standards and 
teacher prestige and was titled, “Shall 
It Be a Profession or a Procession of 
Stimulating subtopics in- 


some 


Teachers?” 
cluded: “Here Todav, Gone Tomor- 
row” (The effect on pupils of frequent 
teacher turnover); “Goodbve, Miss 
Chips” (Why are teachers avoiding 
elementary teaching?) ; and “When Is 
a Teacher?” (How can we attract the 
right people to the profession?) . 
“Are We Educational Sharecroppers 
or Shareholders?” was the third gen- 
eral topic: “The Time Has Come, the 
Walrus Said, To Talk” (Has the 
teacher a _ responsibility for school 
public relations?) ; “Speaking of Oper- 


sé 


ations” (What phases of school 
finance should every teacher under- 
stand and talk about publicly?) ; 


“Well, Make Up Your Mind” (What 
do you want the legislature to do 
about the public schools?) . 

The problem of regimentation ver- 
sus group participation evolved itself 
into the topic, “Shall It Be Idols or 
Ideals?” Teasers for this included: 
“We Practice What We _ Preach” 
(Shall we do more for the child or 
permit him to do more for himself?) ; 
“Mental Three Rs or Social Four 
Fs?” (Are quiz kids enough; should 
we limit extracurriculum activities 
or do pupils need the “pause that 
refreshes?”’) ; ““The Line Forms to the 
Right” (Should we limit the ‘57 
varieties” of agencies which seek to 
use the schools?) . 


Purposes and Procedure 
Educational competence, profes- 
sional organization, and public rela- 
tions were the motivating purposes of 
the undertaking. The folder declared 
that each teacher must strive to the 


limit of his technical skill and pro- 
fessional knowledge to serve the pupils 
within his charge, share his profes 
sional knowledge with others, and win 
the public’s approval and aggressive 
support, 

lo accomplish these ends, four 
lines of procedure were established: 
[1] zone schools before the convention 
to train group-discussion leaders; [2] 
discussion groups at the convention; 
[3] practical applications after the 
convention; [4] the preparation of a 
manual for group leaders. 


5 
Convention Readiness 

How would the teachers respond to 

these new convention-program ideas? 


\ traveling faculty drove more than 
1600 miles over Nebraska prairies to 


hold 10 zone schools. Nearly a thou- 
sand zealous leaders attended these 
schools. Much enthusiasm was en 


gendered both for the conventions and 
the total association program. 

The pattern of the 
followed that of the 
ventions. The session opened with the 
story of the study guide and the es- 
tablishment of the problems. Work 
shops followed at which the discus- 
sions centered upon action programs 


zone schools 


coming con- 


for local associations, legislative pro- 
eram, strengthening the NSEA, the 
profession at the national level, and 
the responsibility of NSEA-conven- 
tion group leaders. With almost 100° 
attendance of the group leaders, the 
success of the convention was prac- 
tically assured. 


Evaluation 


To measure the success of the ex- 
periment, we questioned the resource 
leaders and participants. 

Virgil Rogers, resource leader and 
superintendent of the schools at Battle 
Creek, Michigan, reported that in his 
meeting the delegates expressed great 
satisfaction with this novel discussion 
system. 

“The pooling of teaching technics 
for the benefit of the profession and 
the children as done in this conven- 
tion means a great step forward,” 
stated resource leader Earl E. Wiltse, 
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EDNA M. SPELTS 


Past-President, Nebraska 
State Education Association 
Scottsbluff, Nebraska 


Carved in stone on the Ne- 
braska state capitol building 
are stories of the conquest of 
the frontier. The Indian and 
tomahawk, buffalo and coyote, 
covered wagon and pioneer 
families, plow and cornfields 
pass in review as the scenes 
unfold. This article tells of a 
modern Nebraska adventure 
which has a pioneer flavor. 
State association leaders set 
forth on an expedition to dis- 
cover a new pattern for the dis- 
trict conventions. They used the 
automobile, telephone, blue- 
prints, discussion, and experi- 
mentation. Here is the story. 


superindendent ol schools at Grand 
Island, Nebraska. 

It was the opinion of L. D. Haskew, 
dean of the University of Texas, an- 
other resource leader, that much ol 
the appeal of the discussion guide lay 
in the informal wording of the 
pamphlet. 

“There are many things in the 
Nebraska school system to be critical 
about,” commented resource leader 
George Williard Frasier, president- 
emeritus of Colorado College of Edu- 
cation. “The workshop sessions bring 
them out into the open where there 
is a possibility of solving these prob- 
lems. This convention is a complete 
departure from the usual run and 
shows great promise.” 

A young rural teacher said, “This 
is the first time I ever felt on the same 
footing as town teachers. I realize 
now the feeling was within me. Why, 
they respected what I had to say! I 
feel encouraged to go forward pro- 
fessionally.” 

“A chance to air our opinions,” 
declared one teacher, “makes us feel 
that we have a part in formulating 
Nebraska’s education program.” 

A gray-haired stately woman who 
has been in the profession nearly 35 
vears said that she felt the power 
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of this whole convention and associa- 
tion program lay in having some 12, 
000 teachers discussing the same prob- 
lems at the same time and_ then 
planning how to carry them to th¢ 
public. “Indeed,” she said, “this is a 
potential powder-keg that can explode 
into something great for boys and 
girls in Nebraska.” 

“It’s like liver and onions, this new 
venture in conVentions,” continued 
another. “It has the pungent aroma 
that whets the appetite for more, and 
there’s something solid and satisfying 
to sink the teeth into.” 

“Well,” said an athletic coach, “it 
does make sense when you say, ‘Should 
a pupil be ineligible for chemistry 
if he flunks in basketball?’ ” 

The convention-goers took polls to 
determine the attitudes concerning 
the new program. Without exception, 
the six districts went on record as 
approving the discussion type of pro- 
eram and favoring its continuation 
and possible further expansion. 
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According to these polls, the char- 
acteristics that brought about these 
decisions were: 


Many people had a part in develop- 
ing the program, 

The terminology used in the study 
guide was stimulating. It was decided 
that if the pamphlet was to be used 
widely by the lay public as well as the 
profession, the language should have 
current appeal. 

Leaders were 
schools. 


oriented at zone 


The convention was no longer an 
exhibition in a tent far removed from 
the main attraction but an important 
part of the show itself. 

Che entire profession in Nebraska 
discussed common problems at the 
same time, reached some definite con- 
clusions, and made specific recom- 
mendations about them. 


Even now its success is being ex- 
perienced in the greatest united pro- 
support of our NSEA 
legislative program in the history of 
the organization. 

\ltho this initial effort was only a 
beginning of what we hope to ac- 
complish in Nebraska, as we look at 
it we can say with the poet, “Even 
when a bird walks one feels that it 
has wings.” 
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EASLES is one of the common 
M contagious diseases. Most of us as 
children, when first exposed to the 
contagion, became rather sick in 10 to 
14 days. We knew we had something 
ind it didn’t do much good to try to 
conceal the fact from our parents. It 
was all so definite and so inexorable. 
not like 
measles. We know little of its onset, 


Professional ethics is 
the mode of transmission, the period 
the time ol 
communicability, and the methods of 
control. It condition 


of incubation, greatest 


is a which we 


eae - 


nated. To the heads of these institu- 
tions was sent a questionnaire asking 
for [1] opinions on how professional 
ethics could be taught and [2] a brief 
descriptive statement of the program 
of the college. Replies were received 
from 80 colleges located in 28 
and the District of Columbia. 
All the respondents 
thought that it was “very important” 


States 


but two. oft 
for teachers to acquire appropriate 
knowledge and attitudes of profes- 
sional ethics; the two were satisfied to 
check the 


answer: “of some impor- 


courses, [4] mnlormal activities of the 


t 
college, [5] special units on profession- 
al ethics in education courses, and [6} 
specially planned visits to school sys 
tems by student teachers. Generally 
considered “useful” but not outstand 
ingly effective were: [1] individual 
reading by students, [2] assembly and 
chapel exercises, and [3] special courses 
in professional ethics. 

The least effective procedure, ac- 
cording to about 86° of those reply- 
ing, is the memorization of codes olf 
ethics. Only 


one respondent rated 


How Contagious Is Ethics? 


hope is highly contagious among stu- 


dent teachers. The effects, we pray, 
will last a whole lifetime. And, unlike 
to think that every- 
one who has caught it will show un- 


debatable marks. 


measles, we like 


It is often thought by most teachers 
that teaching is a profession. We be- 
lieve that a code of ethics helps to give 
us professional status. Individually, 
we are less certain when or how we 
acquired ethics, we have difficulty dis- 
tinguishing the “professional” from 
the “general” variety, and we are not 
at all sure how to guarantee that the 
next generation will not be immune. 

The NEA Committee on Profes- 
sional Ethics is concerned about how 
to make ethics contagious. It seemed 
advisable this vear to go to 


teacher-education 


the 
institutions to see 
whether professional ethics was caught 
or taught. The committee asked the 
NEA Research Division to help, and 
the present article is based upon the 
materials collected, which will appear 
in greater detail as the 1949 report. 


Collecting Samples 


In February 1948, the NEA Re- 
search Division asked a number of 
leaders in teacher education to list 


the names of teachers colleges and 
schools of education which they be- 
lieved had “really effective programs 
of professional ethics for teachers.” 


\bout 100 institutions were nomi- 
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tance.” All but these two thought that 
the basic understanding of profes- 
sional ethics should be acquired dur- 
ing the preservice period of teacher 
preparation. The two continued to be 
skeptical. 

Perhaps some of the skepticism 1s 
explained bv the difference of opinion 
on whether or not the teaching pro- 
fession has a body of ethical facts, 
policies, and other materials which 
could be organized and taught to 
students. About 75% of those respond- 
ing thought that such materials 
existed; 21° doubted that the content 
of professional ethics lent itself to 
organized treatment; 4° were not 
sure that any content existed. Several 
of the replies ‘explained that the 
writers thought of professional ethics 
as “attitudes” rather than as a system 
of facts. 


Methods of Teaching 

The inquiry form also listed 10 
common procedures and devices for 
teaching professional ethics. The ad- 
ministrative officers of the teacher- 
education institutions were asked to 
evaluate these procedures as to their 
“effectiveness” in teaching professional 
ethics. 

At least half of the replies classified 
as “very effective” the following six 
items; [1] the general atmosphere of 
the college, [2] individual guidance of 
students, [3] emphasis in regular 


this procedure as 
fective.” 


being “very ef- 

It was recognized, both by the in- 
vestigators and the respondents, that 
the evaluations were affected by the 
experience and backgrounds of those 
who gave their opinions. Also, as 
some of the respondents indicated, a 
given procedure works better with 
some students than with others or in 
one type of instructional program 
than in another. However, the purpose 
of the ratings was to obtain a general 
view of qualified opinion rather than 
to place each procedure in its perma- 
nent niche. 

The rather interesting point, how- 
ever, is the clear leaning of teacher- 
education specialists toward the more 
informal Apparently, 
there is not much faith in memoriza- 
tion of fixed and systematic informa- 
tion as exemplified by codes of ethics 
and specialized-subjectmatter courses. 


procedures. 


Preservice and Inservice Education 

It seemed worth exploring to ask 
those in teacher education whether 
a teacher should acquire his under- 
standing of professional ethics during 
his student days or after he was em- 
ployed in teaching. 

Seventy-four percent of the respond- 
ents thought that at least half of the 
typical teacher’s understanding of 
professional ethics should be obtained 
during prese:*ce education. Nearly 
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one-third believed that three-fourths 
of the ethical understandings should 
be the result of preservice college prep- 
aration. Only about one-fourth of the 
respondents were of the opinion that 
professional ethics should be largely 
acquired after employment began. 
No one would pretend that these 
judgments were exact measurements. 
Ihe purpose of the question was to 
bring out some idea of the role of the 
teachers college and the school of 
education. Clearly, the majority of 
these experienced leaders agree that 


WILLIAM S. TAYLOR 


Chairman, NEA Committee on 
Professional Ethics 


preservice teacher education has a 
major responsibility in equipping stu- 
dents to meet the ethical obligations 
of their chosen occupation. 

The differences in the judgments 
expressed may have special signifi- 
cance. Is it likely in an institution 
where it is believed that ethical under- 
standings are not acquired during pre- 
service preparation that the college 
program will give much attention to 
professional ethics? Or to put the 
question in reverse: Where there is a 
strong endorsement of professional 
ethics during teacher education, is the 
college program likely to be rich in 
opportunity and thoro in methods? 

The majority of opinions expressed 
suggest that strong support of pro- 
fessional ethics is closely associated 
with the college’s reputation for “ef- 
fectiveness” in this field. The colleges 
included in the study were generally 
recognized as doing good work in 
building ethical understandings, and 
the replies indicate that most of the 
leaders of these colleges have rather 
clear and strong opinions as to the 
responsibilities of teacher education. 


A Supplementary Report 
When the questionnaire was sent 
to one college, the faculty decided to 
do a special study on its own campus. 
The blank was reproduced and sent to 
all members of the faculty and to a 
group of experienced elementary- and 
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secondary-school teachers who were in 
attendance at the college at that time. 

Both groups agreed that professional 
ethics was highly important and that 
much of the typical teacher's under- 
standing of ethics should be acquired 
during preservice preparation. While 
the college faculty thought that there 
was enough content to professional 
ethics so it could be taught, many of 
the teachers from the field doubted 
that this was so. 

The teachers in service were of the 
opinion that there was inadequate 
guidance of student teachers during 
college preparation. Also, they 
thought that teachers organizations 
had to give more attention to profes- 
sional ethics by helping to select 
prospective teachers, providing more 
opportunities for teachers to discuss 
their mutual problems, promoting 
closer social relationships among 
teachers, and publicizing ethics mat- 
ters in professional publications. 

he public-school teachers seemed 
to be very realistic about the ethical 
problems of teaching. They criticized 
the lack of planning of many typical 
courses in teacher preparation. 

It may be said in defense of the 
college faculty members that they have 
an interest in offering student teachers 
a broad background thru their courses. 
Chey have their sights set on many 
phases of ethics which are “goals” 
toward which the profession should 
be striving. 

Experienced teachers, on the othe 
hand, may be forced by the frequency 
of certain conditions in typical school 
systems to give almost constant atten- 
tion to recurring and relatively minor 
ethical relationships. Neither group 
is “wrong,” for the answer is to be 
found in a blending of both points of 
view. 


Case Studies 


The printed committee report, 
available by the 1949 summer conven- 
tion of the Association, will include 
sample descriptions from a number of 
the colleges. Some of these briefly out- 
line courses or procedures, while 
others describe the general atmos- 
phere and plan of the college as a 
whole. 

It is hoped by the Committee on 
Professional Ethics that these descrip- 
tions will be of interest to the facul- 
ties of teachers colleges and schools 


of education. These are basic materials 
for faculty discussions. The general 
pattern of the present study can b« 
used for similar studies of individual 
colleges. Faculty committees can ex 
plore the nature and extent of th 
college’s present attention to profes 
sional ethics, the opinions of the facul 
ty, and the reactions both of student 
teachers and of experienced teachers 


who have 


returned for additional 


preparation. 


What To Do 


The inquiry form asked for sug 
gestions as to what the organized 
profession might do with respect to 
professional ethics. Among the sug 
gestions were the following: [1] pres 
entation of a booklet on the NEA 
Code of Ethics to each beginning 
member of the Association, [2] pub 
lication of magazine articles on ethi 


cal problems, [3] encouragement for 





groups of teachers to prepare thei 
own codes, [4] condemnation publicly 
and officially of major violations of 
ethical codes, and [5] ejection from 
professional groups of those who do 
not adhere to important professional 
principles. 

Interestingly enough, most of th 
suggestions have been done by the 
Association and the committee for a 
number of years. State and local ed 
ucation associations have carried on 
similar activities. Apparently many of 
these activities and publications have 
not come to the attention of teacher 
education leaders, or perhaps they 
meant to suggest that more of the 
same should be distributed more wide 
ly thruout the country. 

The somewhat new idea suggested 
by some was that the organized pro 
fession should assume more responsi 
bility for enforcing the codes of eth 
ics. In other words, the profession 
should not only pronounce high pur- 
poses but should demonstrate that it 
means what it says. 

sut codes of ethics, like many othe 
things, begin in the minds of men. 
It is not possible to enforce a code 
which is not clearly stated, nor is it 
ethical to condemn those who have 
not had an opportunity to acquire 
ethical understandings. Thus we re- 
turn to teacher education and its re 
sponsibilities. What can the teachers 
colleges do to make ethics as conta 
gious as measles? 
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“Etched tu thecr faces” 


A PROGRESS REPORT ON THE OVERSEAS TEACHER-RELIEF FUND 


BOUT 8000 thank-you letters have 
been received from teachers in 
Europe and Asia who received help 
from US teachers last year thru the 
Leacher-Relief Fund. 

A letter German teacher 
reads in part: 

In 1945, we lost in one tell 
our state of Pomerania, our 
property, our savings. I, myself, never 
saw my home again. .. .After the war, 
| was released from French imprison- 
ment. Now I am teaching in a public 
school in the American zone. 

“I continued to about my 
family, who were in dire need in the 
Russian zone. Just two weeks ago we 
were happily reunited, for the first 
time in seven Etched in my 
children’s faces is the evidence of those 
terrible years. 


Overseas 


trom a 


Swot Ip 


worry 


vears. 


“Today I received your token of 
friendship—the CARE package with 
all its wonderful contents. The starry 
eves of my children are the evidence 
that your gift is indeed welcome.” 

These letters have been transmitted 
to local teacher associations in the 
hope that a continuing correspond- 
ence between the overseas teachers 
and teachers in this country will take 
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place. ‘Translation of several thous 
and of the letters was done as a vol- 
untary service by teachers. ‘This as- 
sistance is gratefully acknowledged by 
the NEA Staff Overseas Teacher-Re- 
lief Committee. 

The NEA _ Executive Committee 
has sponsored the program in the 
belief that personal contacts between 
the teachers of this country and other 
nations offer one of the most impor- 
tant bridges of understanding among 
peoples. Teachers in all countries 
touch the lives of children in a way 
that no other group does. 

Two-thirds of the fund for the 
year 1947-48 was devoted to the pro- 
vision of food and clothing to teach- 
ers in the war-devastated countries. 
This was exceedingly timely because 
of the postwar shortages and also be- 
cause Europe had suffered in 1947 the 
worst harvest in a century. 

This year, however, conditions have 
greatly improved even tho they are 


not good. Reconstruction is under- ’ 


way thru the efforts of the people of 
these countries. ‘The ECA program 
has had time to help stimulate and 
improve economic conditions. 

In view of these conditions, the Ex- 


Exhibit of OTRF activities 
displayed at Cleveland 
Unesco Conference in April. 


ecutive Committee decided that the 
major attention this vear would be 
given to the program, which was 
started in a small way last year, of 
bringing teacher leaders from devas- 
tated and other needy countries to 
this country for a period of study of 
democratic education and life as 
practiced in the United States. This 
kind of a program will make it pos- 
sible for teacher leaders in those coun- 
tries to learn much and to give much 
to the thinking of our own teachers 
while they are here. 

The Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund 
last year and again this year has been 
an entirely voluntary program. Last 
year about $272,000 was received. 
This year, by April 1, more than $60,- 
000 had been received. 

Our task as American teachers is 
dificult enough. Our colleagues in 
devastated and less developed coun- 
tries face an incomparably greater 
task in dealing with a generation of 
children who have lived thru _ the 
horrors of war. In helping these teach- 
ers to succeed, we will not only help 
them but ourselves.—LYLE W. ASHBY, 
assistant secretary for professional re- 
lations, NEA. 
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AST fall the NEA and the Rocke- 
feller Foundation sponsored a 
German Educational Mission to the 
United States. The mission included 
10 leading German educators from the 
American zone selected by the US 
Army in Germany. Among the group 
were state commissioners, city and 
county superintendents, and a school 
architect. 

The came to America to 
study our elementary and secondary 
schools in order to learn what contri- 
bution America could make toward 
the redirection of goals in the recon- 
struction of German education. 


mission 


Respect for Individual 


“Our most important discovery,” 
said one member, “‘was that American 
education is more concerned with the 
child than with the subject. ... In 
America, your curriculum starts with 
the child; in Germany, the curriculum 
begins with the university.” 

The German educators noted the 
extent to which the curriculum was re- 
lated to the problems of the individ- 
ual, the community, and of the world. 
“Altho pupils in Germany have a 
greater academic knowledge than 
American pupils of the same age, these 
same German pupils are helpless in 
dealing with problems of community 
living,” one remarked. 

They stressed the need for different 
teacher-training programs and for in- 
tensive inservice training if curricu- 
lum reorganization is to become effec- 
tive in Germany. In their opinion, a 
study of curriculum reorganization 
and its implications for teacher-train- 
ing is an area in which German and 
American educators might profitably 
cooperate, 


Student Government 


Members of the mission thought it 
extremely important that student gov- 
ernment be introduced into German 
schools. From their observations of 
these activities, they concluded that 
“the democratic way of life is not only 
taught in theory but is practiced in the 
classroom relationships and in the ex- 
tensive program of pupil activities.” 

They saw in student government 
and in other clubs possibilities for ed- 
ucational experiences leading toward 
action based on individual responsibil- 
ity rather than upon unthinking 
obedience to authority. 
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German Educators 


Look at Our Schools 





ERNEST F. WEINRICH 


Adviser to German Education Mission 


Director of Research 
Schenectady, New York, Public Schools 


The decisive difference between 
American and German schools 
is the spirit of freedom and 
friendliness between the Ameri- 
can teacher and pupil, which is 
the basis for selfreliance, polite- 
ness, and friendliness of Amer- 
ican pupils. This was the feel- 
ing of our German visitors. 


o 


Our German visitors attended meet- 
ings of boards of education, talked 
with parents, and met with other lay 
groups. The educators were impressed 
by the interest and time laymen de- 
voted to educational problems. 

It is difficult to stimulate local inter- 
est in schools uniess communities are 
given more control, In Germany, state 
education departments exercise rigid 
controls over curriculum and _ person- 
nel. After studying several state educa- 
tion departments in America, mem- 
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bers of the mission agreed that Ger- 
man state education departments 
should emphasize leadership and 
should give less time to control and 
regulation. 

Our junior highschools were of par- 
ticular interest. The introduction of 
junior highschools in Germany seemed 
to members of the mission to be the 
most promising initial step toward 
breaking up the double-track educa- 


tional system in Germany. 
. 


German Reconstruction 


The educators returned to thei 
country with the conviction that the 
introduction of certain goals and em- 
phases observed in American schools 
was essential to the reconstruction of 
German education. They felt that the 
most important contribution America 
could make would be to permit Ger- 
man teachers to work for a year with 
teachers in American schools. 

It was agreed that thru such a pro 
gram, Germany could most quickly 
build an educational program to de- 
velop the skills, knowledge, and atti- 
tudes for responsible citizenship in the 
community, in the nation, and in the 
world. 
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CITY PI 


BLIC SCHOOLS 


SCHOOL CAMPING 
means real-life learning 


IXTH-GRADERS, being a hardy 

and adventurous lot, were chosen 
as guinea pigs for our first school- 
camping experiment. About 100 
pupils will take part in a week’s edu- 
cational program on our 5000-acre 
wooded campsite this month. The 
park and playground association will 
furnish the ground and facilities, the 
schoolboard will pay the regular sal- 
aries of teachers, and the parents will 
pay for the food. 
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BETTY HOFFMAN 


Teacher, Jackson Park School 
University City, Missouri 


In planning for our experience, we 
were guided by two concepts of what 
we believed a school camp should be: 
[1] Leaders should be well-grounded 
in elementary-school principles and 
methods. [2] Camp experiences should 





The lengths of camp trails were calculated. 


be planned on the assumption that 
education is the chief aim of the camp, 
with enjoyment on the part ol the 
camper as means toward this end. 


Our Talk with the Parents 


After we had presented the school- 
camp plan to parents last winter, the 
first question to come from the audi- 
ence was, “Is Miss —— going along?” 
Other questions: “My child goes to 
camp in the summer. Why should he 
go to camp during the school year?” 
“Can my child afford to miss that 
much school work?” 

These questions indicated that par- 
ents agreed with our ideas that regu- 
lar teachers should instruct’ the 
children and look after them and that 
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the program should be so set up that 
children would return to the class- 
room knowing more than had they 
stayed there. 


Organization 


In looking for someone to head up 
the experiment, we found that no one 
felt he knew enough about this new 
field to take the responsibility alone. 

So we decided to form an advisory 
council composed of representatives 
from the park and playground associa- 
tion, the school, and the parents ‘to 
plan for our adventure and to advise 
and assist the camp director, 


Precamp Curriculum Planning 

We knew what we had to do next: 

[1] Find exactly which subjects 
being taught in the sixth grade could 
be enlarged upon and made more in- 
teresting in a Camp setting. 

[2] Plan ways to endarge upon these 
subjects and ways to make them more 
interesting in camp. 

[3] Determine how much prepara- 
tion should be done in the classroom 
before going to camp. 

Our sixth-grade teachers went to 
work on these problems. Discussions 
with boys and girls aided planning of 
material to be studied before camp. 

To estimate the distance to the 
camp and figure the cost of the trip, 
the pupils decided work would be 
necessary in arithmetic. It was ap- 
parent too that setting up and operat- 
ing a bank and a camp store, as well 
as construction work, would require 
brushing up and putting to use most 
of the arithmetic the children had ac- 
quired thru six years of school. 

We realized we would have to make 
use of oral and written language to 
even begin to plan for camp—special 
reports both written and oral on 
topics which had a meaningful carry- 
over to camp, letters to the Missouri 
Conservation Commission for litera- 
ture on birds, fish, mammals, snakes, 
forests, soils, and water in Missouri. 
We would contribute stories, articles, 
poems, questions, and puzzles about 
camp life to the camp paper and 
write home to friends. 

It was clear that the study of nature, 
if delved into extensively enough, 
would contain many phases of school- 


In preparation for camp expe- 
rience, a group studied nature 
in a woods near the school. 
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work, altho thus far we have planned 
only the obvious material: 

[1] The flowers, birds, and animals 
which appear in spring in the Mid- 
west. 

(2] The fish, frogs, and turtles 
which swim in Missouri streams. 

[3] The trees in our woods. 

[4] Poisonous plants, snakes, and 
insects which could be in our area. 

[5] The rocks and soils in the sur- 
rounding countryside. 

[6] State conservation laws, erosion, 
contour farming. 


Precamp Classroom Activities 


One student wrote to the US De- 
partment of Commerce to get infor- 
mation about setting up a weather 
bureau. We discovered that we needed 
knowledge of science to be able to use 
instruments such as compasses, dry 
and wet thermometers, and barom- 
eters. 

The practical value of social- 
studies skills and geographic skills 
came into view when we used a Mis- 
souri highway map to read highway 
signs and to determine the direction 
and distance of our camp from St. 
Louis. We also figured out distances 
and directions of the many trails in 
our camp. 

Virtually all phases of physical edu- 
cation were developed for our pro- 
gram. Folk dancing, stunts, group 
games, health, and safety were em- 
phasized in our precamp work. 

Every student liked the idea of 
helping to pay his way. He thought 
of how he could earn money in his 



























residential neighborhood. He budg- 
eted his allowance for the future camp- 
ing trip. 

The bank we planned on earlier 
Was put into operation with pupils 
acting as bank tellers and bookkeepers. 
The bank will follow the pupils to 
camp, where a pupil can write checks 
on the camp store. 

Continuing public relations with 
parents, other children, and school 
administrators was discussed with the 
pupils. The Robin Hood Times, 
which will be developed as_ the 
camp newspaper, was considered by 
all to be a good medium for public 
relations. 

Thus, eager Jackson Park sixth- 
graders are prepared to leave for one 
week in camp early in May. We think 
of school camping as a unique and 
wonderful educational experience for 
the children because it offers max- 
imum opportunity to learn by doing, 
and yet it is really much more than 
that. 

Our experiment this year has been 
made possible thru the combined ef- 
forts of state officials, a city organiza- 
tion, the local schoolboard, the par- 
ents, two school principals, teachers 
in our school, five teachers from the 
University City Highschool, service 
clubs, and the children. The inter- 
school and interdepartmental interest 
and contributions in the form of hours 
of work is a living example of the 
community living we are trying to 
teach our children. School camping 
is an educational experience for the 
whole community. 


—— 
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HOW TO AVOID 


Federal Control 
OF EDUCATION 


UR system of local-state-federal 

educational government does not 
lend itself to an easy solution of the 
problems of organizing and adminis- 
tcring schools. The state is legally and 
constitutionally the basic unit for ed- 
ucational responsibility, but the local 
school districts are usually the operat- 
ing units, They act under powers dele- 
gated by the state, which could be re- 
assumed by the state at any time. 

Yet in education, perhaps more than 
in any other field, both professionals 
and laymen have their hearts set on 
preserving the freedom and autonomy 
of the local “administrative unit.” 

If we insist that the state, with all 
its power and responsibility, shall not 
exercise more than a minimum olf con- 
trols over local school districts, it 
should be easily understood why we 
insist that the federal government, 
with comparatively flimsy legal au- 
thority and less responsibility, shall 
leave free from federal controls both 
the legally responsible state and the 
operating local “units.” 

State-local educational relationships 
have been well worked out in many 
states. Most state departments of edu- 
cation operate on a service rather than 
a control basis in relation to local 
school districts. Some legal minimums 
are subject to enforcement in local 
school districts by state authorities, 
but such matters as certification of 
teachers and standards of fire preven- 
tion are not controversial except in 
details. 

The major responsibility of the state 
is to assist the local school district to 
provide good schools, thru state funds 
and professional services, but with 
local initiative and control strength- 
ened rather than weakened thru state 
participation. 

Federal relationships with the states 
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and local school districts are more 
chaotic. The US Office of Education 
usually operates in an acceptable man- 
ner, but other federal agencies seldom 
do in their relationships with schools. 

The latter agencies insist upon con- 
trols, or administrative methods which 
inevitably result in controls, which are 
exceedingly harmful to education. 
Federal control of education is a prob- 
lem much feared and talked about, 
but less often understood. 

Many of the individuals and organ- 
izations loudest in opposition to fed- 
eral control support legislation certain 
to result in increased federal control of 
education. If we want a minimum of 
federal controls, we ought to analyze 
the federal controls we have, the con- 
ditions which have led to them, and 
the ways to have appropriate federal 
participation in education in the fu- 
ture without such undesirable federal 
controls. 

There are still those who say federal 
control is inevitable if federal funds 
are used, and that controls follow fi- 
nance as night follows day. History is 
sometimes on their side, but only be- 
cause of the obvious mistakes that have 
been made. 

We are certain that we know how to 
have federal financial aid for state and 
local educational systems without un- 
desirable federal controls. We know 
how to insure more care and prudence 
in spending such funds than is usually 
found within the federal government 
itself. 


Types of Federal Controls 


There are three principal classes of 
federal controls over education: 

[1] There are those which the 
United States Supreme Court finds 
have been prescribed by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 


{2] There are controls established 
specifically by the federal statutes. 

[3] There are controls attached by 
federal administrators thru interpreta- 
tions of statutes, thru exercise of dis- 
cretion, and thru systems of reporting 
which tend to set the state and local 
school systems in federally determined 
grooves. 


The First Type 


The federal Constitutional controls 
place limitations upon the federal gov- 
ernment, the state, and the local school 
district alike. They are centered in the 
first and fourteenth amendments, 
which provide for “due process” and 
“equal protection of the laws.” 

Examples of their applications are 
found in judicial denial of the right of 
the state to abolish private schools or 
to prohibit the teaching of foreign 
languages in the schools. By a 5-4 mar- 
gin, the United States Supreme Court 
held in 1947 that these Constitutional 
limitations did not prohibit the use of 
public funds for the transportation of 
pupils to private schools in New Jer- 
sey, if a schoolboard exercised an op- 
tion to pay granted by state law. 

Currently, two great issues are being 
defined in a succession of cases which 
will probably continue to arrive in 
the United States Supreme Court dur- 
ing our generation. One of these in- 
volves Constitutional rights to equal 
educational opportunity by minority 
races, and the other concerns teaching 
of sectarian religious doctrines in pub- 
lic schools with more or less coopera- 
tion from the public-school authori- 
ties. 

We shall not further discuss Consti- 
tutional issues, but these are real fed- 
eral controls of education wherever 
there are schools. ‘They are the restric- 
tions fixed by our Constitution and ap- 
plied generally to all public education. 


The Second Type 


The second source of federal control 
is found in the statutes themselves. 
Perhaps the most conspicuous exam- 
ple is the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, in 
which the federal government pre- 
_scribed conditions concerning the cur- 
riculum and the organization of local 
schools without which schools cannot 
qualify for federal funds. 
The Thomas-Taft Federal-Aid Bill 
(S246) and the Neely School-Construc- 
tion Bill (S287), both before the 
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Eighty-First Congress, illustrate how 
legislation can insure against such ob- 
jectionable controls. While both safe- 
guard the federal funds thru thoroly 
responsible accounting procedures, 
neither leaves any room for federal de- 
termination of educational policies. 

There have been and are many fed- 
eral statutes, however, which violate 
state and local autonomy in more sub- 
tle ways. The NYA, WPA, and CCC 
“depression” programs bypassed all 
educational authorities and set up 
competing systems of schools. 

The National School Lunch Pro- 


grocers and butchers do for customers. 

Officials of noneducational agencies 
often cannot or will not recognize what 
is Or is not undesirable control of edu- 
cation, ‘he vogue at present is to util- 
ize “contracts” with educational insti- 
tutions to establish special aids of all 
kinds. Each of these removes a large 
amount of local and state autonomy 
in education. 

Federal financing of education can 
be accomplished without special aids 
from noneducational agencies that un- 
balance state and local school systems 
and institutions, create administrative 


Federal aid need not affect local control 


of the classroom, says 


gram initially bypassed both federal 
and state educational authorities to es- 
tablish additional school-lunch pro- 
grams in local schools. The primary 
purpose at first was to find consumers 
for agricultural surpluses. School chil- 
dren were obviously well-organized to 
become such consumers. 

Insufficient attention was given to 
the fact that the school lunch is an ed- 
ucational program organized and con- 
ducted on school property during 
school hours for school children, who 
at the time of the school lunch are 
under the complete jurisdiction of the 
school authorities. The school lunch is 
an important educational experience 
for children and is utilized for the 
teaching of health, nutrition, and 
social conduct. 

Until the program was made per- 
manent in 1946, however, federal con- 
trols continued to be exercised directly 
from Washington to the local school 
districts. These controls were obnox- 
ious to most public-school people, and 
the inclusion of direct federal aids to 
private schools, on the basis of the 
“individual - benefit” theory, raised 
some fundamental problems of public 
policy not yet settled. 

The National School Lunch Pro- 
gram should be administered federally 
by the educational agency of the fed- 
eral government, with the US Depart- 
ment of Agriculture delivering com- 
modities to the schools just as the local 
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EDGAR FULLER 


Executive Secretary, National Council 
of Chief State School Officers 


chaos, attach additional federal con- 
trols, and often violate the Constitu- 
tion in spirit if not in fact. 


The Third Type 


A third class of federal controls 
arises out of the, federal siatutes and 
administrative interpretations of them. 

Given a statute which allows for ad- 
ministrative discretion, a federal ad- 
ministrator is usually able to have the 
lawyers in his own department say that 
the law requires him to do a great 
many things which cannot be seen in 
the statute itself. These government 
lawyers often tell their colleagues that 
they must exercise these controls, and 
Congress has often neglected to pre- 
vent such interpretations by provisions 
which could easily have been written 
into the statutes. 

Given a loose statute and a biased 
and untested legal opinion from a de- 
partment lawyer, some federal admin- 
istrators claim that no one but them- 
selves can properly protect federal 
funds which find their way into local 
school districts. 

They claim that federal agents must 
follow these funds; that the states are 
not to be trusted; that not even the 
states and local school districts togeth- 
er can be trusted. They insist that fed- 
eral agents must follow the funds all 

the way to the point of their final ex- 
penditure, and that these agents may 
substitute their judgment for the judg- 


ment of the state and local educational 
authorities as to whether the educa- 
tional activities are worth what has 
been paid for them. 

This is the attitude of many officials 


in noneducational federal agencies, 
even tho the major portion of the ex- 
penditure may consist of state and 
local funds. So long as there are any 
federal moneys intermingled with the 
state and local moneys, these adminis- 
trators insist that they shall judge 
whether the combined local, state, and 
federal funds have been spent pru- 
dently. Any lack of prudence is as- 
sumed to have taken place at the ex- 
pense of federal funds, no matter how 
small the latter may have been. 


Sound Federal Legislation 


If we really want to eliminate un- 
desirable federal controls of educa- 
tion, the federal statutes themselves 
should define the conditions under 
which federal funds are to be paid to 
state and local school systems. Once 
these clear statutory conditions have 
been met, no federal official should 
have the discretion to withhold the 
funds or to attach further conditions 
to them by administrative regulation. 

Another source of undesirable fed- 
eral administrative 
found in reporting systems prescribed 
by the federal government to\he states 
and local schoo] districts as a condition 
for the receipt of federal funds. It is 
seldom possible for the federal official 
to resist the temptation to build up 
his administrative organization thru 
these means. It is easy to exercise fed- 
eral police power under the guise of 
insuring prudence in expenditures, 
and to argue that such interference is 
justified and necessary. 

This undermines local and state au- 
tonomy and responsibility, of course, 
by failing to place full responsibility 
in the local school district or in the 
state educational agency. 

Special aids are most objectionable 
because they obviously require special 
federal controls in order to make cer- 
tain that the federal funds are used 
only for the special purposes legally 
prescribed. The more specific the pur- 
pose is the more federal control ap- 
pears to be required. 

Given sound federal legislation, we 
can have financial support of public 
education without objectionable con- 
trols. 


control may be 
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mM: educators agree that the 
schools should develop close) 
cooperation with their communities 
in order to improve community life. 
Here are two approaches to this goal: 

[1] Cooperation may be promoted 
by involving persons and groups ol 
the community in planning and work- 
ing out improvements in the school 
program. 

(a) ‘The parent-teachers association 
may be asked to help think thru prob- 
lems of homework or of marking and 
to help interpret new policies which 
come out of this study to other parents 
and to community groups. 

Parent representatives may be asked 
to work along with the various cur- 
riculum committees of the school, 
sharing in their decisions as to what 
changes are to be made. Parents may 
be brought into classrooms as ob- 
servers, either to learn about their 
children, or to help teachers on a ro- 
tating schedule. 

(b) Many have opened 
their facilities to the adults and chil- 
dren of their neighborhood for a 
weekly community night. Out of the 
play, work, and discussion which take 
place, there may come new insights 
on the part of adults into unrealized 
possibilities of the school program. 

[2] The schools may furnish per- 
sonnel and other help to organizations 
which are working to improve the 
community outside the schools. 

(a) It is a common practice for 
teachers to serve as resource persons 


schools 


and discussion leaders in various par- 
ent and other adult study groups. 

(b) In various school systems, pro}- 
ects involving study of some commu- 
nity need by groups of children in the 
school have been linked with adult 
efforts to meet the same need. This 
has led to at least occasional co- 
children and 
adults, organized and unorganized, to 
solve a community problem, whether 
of health, recreation, or better gov- 
ernment. 


operation by school 


Learning How To Work Together 


One crucial element involved in 
the failure or success of school-com- 
munity projects is the effectiveness 
with which school and community 
have developed ways of cooperation. 

New kinds of joint efforts between 
parents and teachers, between clubs 
and school people, between children 
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SCHOOL-COMMUNITY 


projects 


NINTH IN A JOURNAL SERIES ON GROUP DYNAMICS IN EDUCATION 


and adults, and between people from 
different socio-economic levels in the 
community are difficult to get going. 
These new patterns of relations must 
be learned by the people who are to 
take part in them. Help in training 
persons and groups in these new, co- 
operative relationships is needed, but 
such help often must be imported 
from outside the community. 

The crucial importance of planning 


vand training persons and groups to 


meet and solve the problems neces- 
sarily involved in developing new co- 
operative projects in the school and 
community is widely recognized. 

More and more widespread, also, is 
the awareness of the kinds of train- 
4ng and consultant service in human 
relations which organizations and 
groups undertaking such projects re- 
quire—whether training in making 
committees and discussion groups 
more effective, in involving the think- 
ing and participation of more and 
more kinds of people in planning 
meetings, or in planning strategically 
for an effective and cumulative an- 
nual program or a campaign for some 
community improvement. 

The young and growing science 
of group dynamics and human-rela- 
tions training offers help in develop- 
ing such training resources. 


Ways of Aiding Community 
Organizations 

Schools can best promote school- 
community cooperation and can best 
serve to improve the constructive 
work of community organizations in 
two ways: 

[1] School systems should develop 
a pool of people trained in methods 
of human-relations training and group 
development and make such person- 


nel available for consulting with and 
training community organizations in 
improving their programs. 

[2] School systems should work to 
sensitize their communities and com- 
munity organizations to their need for 
this kind of consultant and training 
service. 

The following hypothetical case 
suggests how a school system might 
move in serving both objectives. 

Joe Harrison is the head of the 
social-studies department and director 
of adult education in the local high- 
school. He is proud of the school’s 
evening classes in various hobbies and 
topics of current interest. Attendance 
is good and community opinion is 
favorable. 

But Joe is the first to admit that 
he knows little about “educating” 
adults. He has simply operated on 
the notion that the school is avail- 
able to help out-of-school people in 
any way it can. 

After several years as an adult 
educator, Joe had an experience that 
gave him a brand new understand- 
ing of some ways in which the school 
could help the town. The local par- 
ent-teacher association asked him for 
some names of good speakers for the 
following year’s program. Fortunately 
the officers were Joe’s friends and 
during the speaker-selection meeting 
they began to wonder, with Joe’s help, 
whether their programs were actually 
doing what the PTA was supposed 
to do. 

This, almost naturally, led to a 
plan to hold a countywide conference 
at the beginning of the school year 
for the purpose of considering how the 
local PTAs could do an even better 


job of helping the school and parents 
to work together. 
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They decided that they would in- 
vite the ofhicers olf each of the PTA 
groups in the county and ask each of 
them for help in planning the pro- 
eram of the conterence. They rea- 
soned that this would, at least, assure 
the ofhcers that the conference was 
hitting on the questions that bothered 
many PTA people. It an invited con- 
feree thought that his own problem 
was coming up for consideration, he 
might be more involved, and would 
thus be more likely to show up and to 
work hard when he got there. 

Joe knew that the state university 
extension service had a person who 
specialized in the planning of con- 
ferences. It was decided that they 
would invite this consultant to come 
to town to meet with them and to 
discuss their plans for the conference. 

There was quite an argument over 
the best way to use the “expert.” 
Some held that they would want him 
to deliver a formula for the conference 
with speakers, discussion leaders, and 
entertainment all prepared. Others 
insisted that this was a working con- 
ference and that they wanted to be 
sure that they would get some an- 
swers to the questions that started the 
whole idea. 

It was agreed that they would ask 
the consultant to help them plan 
wavs of increasing interest in the con- 
ference and of making sure that the 
conference design was one which 
would help them to arrive at some 
eood decisions. 

The consultant accepted his role. 
With the help of questions he was 
able to raise, and experiences he was 
able to share, they planned a cam- 
paign for further involving the PTA 
officers and for minimizing their re- 
sistances to a conference in which 
they were to work rather than sit and 
listen. 

At the same session, they planned 
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ways of evaluating their successes and 
failures, training the discussion chair- 
men, and recording the bright ideas 
that were hatched. 

The biggest need that developed 
during the meeting with the consul- 
tant was a conterence staff who could 
train the discussion chairmen, record- 
ers, and, persons whom the consultant 
had called “observers.”” The latter 
persons were to be responsible for 
helping each group evaluate their dis- 
cussion methods and think thru ways 
of improving them. They hit upon 
the idea of using three staff members 
from the highschool plus the local 
YMCA secretary and a lawyer. 

This team was trained by the con- 
sultant. In several meetings, he taught 
them how to train chairmen, re- 
corders, and group observers. 

he day before the county PTA 
conference began, this pool of trained 
persons held a one-day training insti- 
tute for all of the various persons 
who had service roles in the conter- 
ence. They taught the chairmen, re- 
corders, and observers to work to- 
gether as a team and helped these 
people to see that a work confer- 
ence demands careful preparation of 
trained people if the discussion groups 
are to be more than bull-sessions. 


Recommendations of the Conference 


The actual conference had five 
small discussion groups working on 
each of five major problems. Each 
group met three times. At the end of 
the conference, they came out with 
the following recommendations: 

[1] Many influences beyond the 
home and the school determine the 
kind of children we bring up. We 
recommend that the recreational, 
entertainment, youth center, library, 
school, and homes, work out a_prac- 
tical plan of determining joint aims 
and activities so that we are not can- 
celling each other’s efforts. 

[2] Young people have little chance 
for work experience or to see how 
grown-up people go about a job out- 
side a school situation. We recom- 
mend that joint parent-vouth projects 
be established which will absorb as 
much of the school child and parent 
population as possible. 

These parent-youth groups might 
work on tasks such as: canning cafe- 
teria food, building playground ap- 
paratus, planting a school forest, 


decorating the school lounge, repan 
ing furniture, fixing Christmas toys 
for social agencies, and many others. 

[3] Parents have a_ responsibility 
to work with the members of the 
school staff on problems of common 
concern. We recognize that the homes 
and the schools are both concerned 
with the task of helping our children 
to grow to be useful citizens. 

We recommend that joint com- 
mittees of teachers and parents think 
thru the policies and the procedures 
on certain problems such as: home- 
work, marking, emotional problems, 
social skills, and many others. 

[4] ‘The teachers associations can be 
a channel for making teachers’ serv- 
ices available to the community, and 
organizations in the community can 
work more effectively with the teacher 
associations in understanding their 
special problems as a profession, such 
as salary, community restrictions on 
teacher behavior, isolation from pal 
ents, tenure, and many others. 

The conference was a success. There 
was much proof during the following 
vear that the PTA officers felt that 
their local groups had a job to do 
that was worth doing. Joe found they 
called on him for the names of con 
sultants who could help them work 
thru problems rather than deliver a 


speech that would lull them into in 
activity. 


Continuing Service to the 
Community 


All of this happened several years 
ago. In the interim, Joe found that 
his pool of persons skilled in methods 
of human-relations training and group 
development were in frequent demand 
for consulting with and training com- 
munity organizations in improving 
their programs. He feels that this com- 
munity is aware of the need for this 
kind of consultant service and he 
looks back on his county PTA ex- 
perience as the opening wedge into an 
adult-education service that is grow- 
ing in usefulness. 

Now one of the major services his 
adult-education department is giving 
to the community is help in setting up 
program discussion clubs, analyzing 
meetings, conducting conferences. 
Last year his department gave a brie! 
institute over a period of five succes 
sive nights to train discussion leaders 
in the many city organizations. 
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HE question ol the economic value 

ol schooling has olten been de- 
bated in America, where education has 
come to be accepted as a way of climb- 
ing the social ladder. Various special 
studies have been made to prove or 
disprove the assumption that educa- 
tion helps one climbing the eco- 
nomic ladder also. 

It was not, however, until a special 
publication of the United States Cen- 
sus was issued following the war (Edu- 
ational Attainment by Wage or Sal- 
ry Income: 1940, Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Population—Special Reports, Se- 
ries P-46, No. 5, June 18, 1946) that 
reliable information on the effect of 
education on the earning power of any 
large proportion of the American pub- 
lic was available. 

The Census in 1940, for the first 
time in American history, attempted 
to obtain a complete report on the 
income of the nation’s people. The 
public protest was too great. As a com- 
promise, only two questions regarding 
income were asked. One asked the 
amount of money received for wages 
and salaries; the other asked whether 
or not income amounting to 50 dol- 
lars or more, in addition to wage and 
salary income, was received. 

This made it possible to set apart 
those whose income was primarily 
from wages and salaries from those 


Fig. 1—The relationship of schooling to earned income of male white 


wage and salary workers, 1939 
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substantial income from 
royalties, interest, real property, o 
other investments. 

In the group whose income was from 
wages and salaries (less than 50 dol- 
lars from other sources), there were, 
in 1939, more than 17,500,000 male 
workers—16,019,280 whites and 1,900,- 
540 Negroes—in the United States. 
Another 17,500,000 males received in- 
come in excess of 50 dollars from out- 
side sources. Their wages or salaries 
are known and are approximately the 
same as for the other group, but their 
income from other sources is unknown. 
In this discussion, we confine atten- 
tion to male workers whose income 
was from wages and salaries. 


who had 


Earnings by Education for Whites 
and Negroes 

The pictograph chart [Fig. 1] for 
male white workers shows that prac- 
tically all of those without schooling 
fell in the under-$1500 classification 
for the year 1939. Three-fourths of 
those with only grade-school educa- 
tion fell below the $1500-earned-in- 


come level. Iwo out of every five of 


those with highschool education, on 


the other hand, earned incomes of 


$1500 or more. Of the college-trained, 
three out of five were above the $1500 
mark in salaries, wages, and other 
earned income. 


SUMMARY 


It was an advantage for a Negro, as 
well as the white, to have an education 
from the standpoint of earning. Be- 
cause the earned-income level of the 
educated Negro seldom’ exceeded 
$1500, the classification was set at the 
$1000 mark [Fig. 2]. It will be seen 
that an increase in education brought 


Fig.3—Earnings of male white wage and salary 
workers in relationship to age, residence, and 
education, 1939 
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Fig. 2—The relationship of schooling to earned income of male Negro 


wage and salary workers, 1939 
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Chairman, Division of Rural Sociology State College of Washington 


an increase in earnings for Negroes as well as whites. 
Forty percent of the college-trained group exceeded a 
$1000 income; only five percent of those with no school- 
ing had earnings of $1000 and over. 

Clearly, education is associated with earning power. It 
is likely, however, that education is not the full explana- 
tion. Those who have greater ability to perform in more 
responsible positions are the ones most likely to continue 
in school. These positions are better paid. Nonetheless, 
part of the credit for high earnings should go to the school 
system itself which helps prepare those who go thru ad- 
ditional years of training to carry greater responsibilities 
with confidence and distinction. 


Schooling and Peak Earning Years 


Education has a definite relationship to earnings for the 
various age groups [Fig. 3]. It will be seen that the urban 
college workers in the youngest age group shown received 
litthe more than half as much income in 1939 as the work- 
er in the age period 45 to 54 years. The oldest age group 
had an income below this peak. The situation for rural 
nonfarm workers was different, the peak earning group 
being those 35 to 44 years of age. 

The level of income of those without education dif- 
fered little for the various age groups. In urban society, 
the 30- to 34-vear age group had the highest earnings of 
anv of those without schooling. 

Assuming that 1939 earned income is typical of the 
earning lifetime of a generation, one can project the 
climb of a generation of workers from their entry to the 
work world to the time of their retirement. 

In so doing, he finds that the urban college man climbs 
the income ladder most of his working lifetime and reach- 
es an earning peak of over $2800. The rural nonfarm col- 
lege-trained wage or saiary worker climbs until middle age 
but never reaches the income level of the urban worker at 
anv age period of his life. 

\t the peak earning period, there is a differential of al- 
most $600 between the two residence groups. Those with- 
out schooling can expect to remain near their initial in- 
come for their working lifetime whether living in urban 
or rural areas. 


Age and Earning Power by Education 
for Whites and Negroes 

Throwing all educational classes together, the 1939 
earned income of wage and salary workers, by and large, 
was lowest for those under 30, was highest for those in 
middle age, and dropped for those in old age [Fig. 4]. 

It will be seen that more than three-fourths of those 
under 30 years of age fell in the under-S1500 group. Of 
those in the next age group, about two-thirds fell in this 
earned-incomes classification. Of the age period 35 to 44, 
more than four out of 10 were in the $1500-or-above earn- 
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Fig. 4—The earned income distribution of white male wage and salary ; 
workers, 1939, by age of workers 
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Fig. 5—The earned income distribution of Negro male wage and salary 
workers, 1939, by age of workers 
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Fig. 6—Earnings of minimum-earned-age period for urban and rural 
white and Negro male wage and salary workers according to education, 1939 
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ing bracket. Approximately four out 
of 10 of those 54 years of age were also 
in this classification of earnings. Of 
those older, a considerably higher 
proportion fell in the lower-income 
level. 

The pictures for Negro wage or sal- 
ary workers [Fig. 5] follows the same 
trend, but more Negroes in the 45- 
to-54-vear age period fell in the top 
classification of earnings than of those 
in any other age period. 

The next chart |Fig. 6] compares 
the races in terms of average earnings 
classified by various degrees of school- 
ing and by rural and urban residence, 
selecting for comparison the peak 10- 
vear earning age period for each 
group. 

Vast differences exist between ur- 
ban and rural nonfarm peak earn- 
ings, between those of little schooling 


worker with only grade-school educa- 
tion can expect to earn a little over 
$45,000 in a working lifetime of 40 
years, here defined as 25 to 64 years of 
age. (Lifetime earnings were estimat- 
ed by using actual earnings of each 
age group for the year 1939. Annual 
earning averages merely distribute the 
lifetime earnings as calculated thru- 
out the 40-year earning lifetime). A 
person with a highschool education 
can expect to earn over $66,000; one 
with a college education can expect to 
earn about $93,000. 

These estimates make an average 
vearly income of $1131 for the grade- 
school trained, over $1669 for the high- 
school trained, and $2330 for the col- 
lege trained. Actual earnings of the 
workers are, of course, lower than this 
average in the younger years and above 
this average during the peak earning 


If current high wage levels should” 
continue, the lifetime earnings given, 
which are based on 1939 earned in- 
come, would be tar too low. As Figure 
9 shows, the wage and salary income 
level of American families—both white 
and Negro—doubled between 1939 
and 1946. (Income of Nonfarm Iam- 
ilies and Individuals: 1946, Bureau of 
the Census, Current Population Re- 
ports, Consumer Income, Series P-60, 
No. |, January 28, 1948.) The median 
wage and salary income in 1939 was 
$1380; the 1946 median was $2835. 

Lhe shift in percentage distribution 
of people in the various income levels 
lor the per iod was even more striking. 
In 1939, 33.8°%, well over a third, were 
in the income group under $1000; in 
1946, only 8.19% received so little 
come; in 1939, only 25.09% received be- 
tween $2000 and $5000, and by 1946, 


vears of a man’s lifetime. 61.99% were in this income level. And 
tween the racial groups. The extremes The Negro male worker ona wage at the upper bracket, above $5000, in 
of the averages are $2848 for the urban and salarv income with only grade- 1939 only 1.8°° fell there; in 1946, 
school training can expect to earn ap- over five times as many, or 11.99%. 
proximately $27,025 in a 40-year work- We have no way of knowing wheth- 
ing lifetime; the Negro with a high- — er the educated group has shared pro- 
school education, to earn $32,745: one — poruionately in these war and postwar 
increases in income. There has been 
020. considerable agitation on behalf of the 

Broken down into average annual — salaried white-collar worker, who is by 
and large the higher-educated worker 
and whose income it has been assumed 
has not increased to the extent that 
the income of the wage worker has in- 
creased. 


and those of much schooling, and be- 


white group with some college train- 
ing and $385 for the rural nonfarm 
Negroes without an education. 

In all classifications, schooling was 
related to earning power. In all clas- 
sifications, living in an urban com- 
| munity was a decided advantage from 
the standpoint of level of 


with a college education, to earn $44,- 


income for the Negro wage and salary 
worker, these estimates give $676 for 
Estimated Lifetime Earnings by Edu- the Negro with grade-school educa- 

cation for Whites and Negroes tion, $819 for the Negro with high- 
school education, $1101 for the Negro 


earnings. 


On the basis of the 1939 earned in- 


If this agitation is based on fact, it 
come for various age groups, the life- 


may be that the higher-educated group 
has lost some of its prewar income ad- 
vantage. It is, however, unlikely that 
the relatively high wage levels of man- 
ual workers has entirely offset the in- 
come advantage of the group with 
more education. 


with college training. Variations from 
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time earnings of male wage or salary this level will, of course, be found at 
workers are estimated according to 
race and education [Fig. 7]. cycle. These estimates are, of course, 


national averages that would vary 


the different age periods in the life 


If one considers that 1939 earned 
income is about that of an average 
year, the white male wage and salary 


ereatly for particular regions of the 
nation. 


Fig. 7—Estimated lifetime earnings and average yearly earnings 
of wage and salary workers by schooling and by race 
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Fig. 8—Income of white and Negro families with only wage and salary income 
1939 and 1946 
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Press 


NEW publication which school 

public-relations committees will 
find helpful in building public under- 
standing is the Annual Report of the 
Profession to the Public, which was 
released in April by Willard E. Giv- 
ens, NEA Executive Secretary. En- 
titled Our School Studies, it empha- 
sizes the practical nature of our mod- 
ern education and its adaptability to 
the needs of youth. 

In an introduction to the report, 
Dr. Givens states: “The criticisms 
leveled at the school are a recognition 
of education as one of the most im- 
portant experiences of life. ‘Those 
who find fault with the school should 
try also to understand it. This re- 
port does not discuss all the school 
studies. It is confined to those in 
which changes have been particularly 
significant during the recent years. 

“A presentation of the objectives 
of these studies and some estimate 
of the extent to which they are being 
achieved may be helpful to those who 
seek continuing enrichment of the 
educational program, It is hoped that 
the report will reassure those who fear 
that the course of education may be 
getting away from fundamental skills 
and knowledge, and from the eternal 
values upon which civilized human 
behavior is based.” 

A worthwhile article or series of 
features could be developed by a news- 
paper about the program of studies 
in any school by using this report as 
background. The report also may be 
used in the development of radio 
programs. 


SixTEEN Pennsylvania newspapers 
have teamed up with the Pennsylvania 
State College to select 15 teachers who 
have done outstanding work in their 
communities and to award them 
teacher fellowships for Penn State 
summer sessions. 

As a result of the fellowships, news 
stories, features, photos, and editorials 
are appearing in papers thruout the 
state to promote the teaching profes- 
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sion, to encourage better teaching, and 
to attract young people of high caliber 
into the profession. 

The plan was first tried last year 
when 12 newspapers participated on a 
pilot basis. Newspapers cooperating 
this year are the Altoona Mirror, the 
Butler Eagle, the State College Centre 
Daily Times, the Chester Times, the 
Johnstown Tribune, the Lewistown 
Sentinel, the McKeesport Daily News, 
the New Castle News, the Norristown 
Times Herald, the Sharon Herald, the 
Washington Reporter, the York Dis- 
patch, the DuBois Courier Express, 
the Clearfield Progress, the Williams- 
port Sun, and the Williamsport Ga- 
zette & Bulletin. 


Screen 
Encouraged by the reception of Pop 
Rings the Bell, the National School 





FILMSTRIP LECTURE GUIDE 





Groups of teachers and parents in hun- 
dreds of communities across the nation 
last month saw the new NEA filmstrip, 
“Toward Better Schools for All Children 
thru Federal Aid.” A lecture guide, cover 
of which is shown above, has been pre- 
pared for use with the 35mm silent film- 
strip. Both the film and lecture guide may 
be obtained for $1 from NEA, or on a 
loan basis from your state education as- 
sociation. 


er ee mE 


Service Institute has just produced a 
new sound motion picture presenting 
a picture of American schools to the 
public. The new film, The Sixth 
Chair, has as its aim “the stirring of 
the complacent citizen to see the values 
of good schools and then rally to their 
positive support.” 

The picture is planned to run for 17 
minutes so that it can be used on a 
30-minute program permitting time 
for discussion. The premiere showing 
was held in Chicago on April 28, and 
the film will be ready in September. 

The National Association of Secre- 
taries of State Teachers Associations 
and the National Education Associa- 
tion have cooperated with the Na- 
tional School Service Institute in plan- 
ning the movie. Copy prints may be 
purchased from the institute or loaned 
thru state education associations. 


Press Relations 

“Improvement of School Press Rela- 
tions” was the theme of a statewide 
conference held at Illinois State Nor- 
mal University, Normal, Ill., March 5. 

Sponsored by the university and the 
Illinois Education Association, the 
statewide conference brought repre- 
sentatives of the press and of the pub- 
lic schools together with a view toward 
developing more effective press rela- 
tions thru better understanding. 

Discussion groups centered around 
problems involved in the preparation 
of news, handling news, special proj- 
ects, and public relations. Recommen- 
dations include: A full picture of 
school costs and expenditures should 
be presented to the public; parents 
should be informed of curriculum 
changes and new developments and 
trends in instructional methods; and 
achievements of pupils should be 
listed, showing the net results of the 
school program. 

Conference speakers were: Charles 
J. Driver, managing editor, Blooming- 
ton Daily Pantagraph; Earl Hanson, 
superintendent of schools, Rock Is- 
land; John R. Fornof, president, Uni- 
versity of Illinois Board of Trustees, 
and publisher of the Streator Times- 
Press; James F. Redmond, assistant to 
superintendent of schools, Chicago; 
and Belmont Farley, director, NEA 
Division of Press and Radio Relations. 

—ROY K. WILSON, assistant director, 
NEA Division of Press and Radio Re- 
lations. 
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Educate the forgotten mau 


This was the peace prescription of the Second Na- 


tional Conference of the US Commission for Unesco. 


—. than 300 delegates—teach- 
ers, school administrators, civic 
leaders, and representatives of nation- 
al organizations—from all parts of the 
United States, together with many 
representatives from foreign lands, 
met in Cleveland as the Second Na- 
tional Conference of the United States 
Commission for Unesco got underway 
on March 51. 


The Purpose of the Conference 


One of the most memorable events 
of the three-day conference was the 
huge public meeting on Friday eve- 
ning. ‘fen thousand people poured in- 
to Cleveland’s Public Auditorium to 
hear Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt speak 
on “Freedom Human Rights,” 
and Mexico's Jaime ‘Torres Bodet 
[Hy-me Té-ras Bo-débt], newly-chosen 
director-general of Unesco, speak on 
‘A Personal Faith.” 

In a stirring affirmation of his own 
faith, Dr. Bodet stated the purpose of 
Unesco and the reason for the con- 
ference. “War can always be made 
between the great capitals,” he said. 
“Peace has to be built in the slums 
and in the villages. That is where 
most people live and live under con- 
ditions which constitute a permanent 
threat to peace. 

“About two-thirds of the human 
race are forgotten mefi—and the most 
forgotten thing about them is their 
minds. You do not need to be 
convinced that the unequal distribu- 
tion of food and material wealth in 
the world is a menace to peace. But, 
inequalities in the access to knowledge 
and to technical skills may be as 
ereat a menace. ... Stunted minds 
breed war... . 

“If I believe in Unesco,” Dr. Bodet 
continued, “it is because I know that 
peace is worth more than war, and 
education more than propaganda, just 
as truth is better than a lie, and light 
is better than darkness. Men cannot 
live without struggling; but if men 
are to struggle, it should be against 


and 
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poverty, ignorance, hatred, fear, and 
clisease; they should struggle to build 
up, and never to destroy. . . .” 

Those who heard Dr. Bodet left 
with a clearer understanding of the 
purposes of Unesco and of the respon- 
sibilities that rest upon all individuals 
who hope for an abiding peace. 


Putting the Unesco Idea To Work 

The entire conterence was oriented 
toward action in the schools and com- 
munities, which is not surprising in 
view of the fact that the entire pro- 
gram was planned in cooperation with 
educators. ‘The general meetings, 
which were informative and inspira- 
tional, were supplemented by a series 
of six section meetings on Thursday 


night. In these section meetings, the ‘ 


participants were confronted with a 
number of ways by which schools and 
communities could, if they chose, work 
on the Unesco program. 

The topics considered in the section 
meetings were [1] “Worldwide Com- 
munication thru the Interchange of 
Persons”; [2] “Educational Recon- 
struction thru Unesco”; [3] “Advance- 
ment of World Civilization thru Arts 
and Sciences”; [4] “Education for the 
World Community”; [5] “Human 
Rights and the World Community”; 
and [6] “Where the United Nations 
Stands.” 

In addition to the section meetings, 
other means were provided whereby 
the delegates could secure specific 
ideas for action in their own communi- 
ties. 

They had the opportunity to see a 
number of films picturing various 
aspects of the work of the United Na- 
tions and its specialized agencies. In 
the main exhibition hall at Cleveland 
Auditorium, they could get an idea of 
the many ways in which Unesco activi- 
ties are being carried on in the schools 
and communities of the United States. 

Most important of all, and one of 
the reasons for the success of the con- 
ference, the delegates had the oppor- 


tunity to visit the schools and other 
community organizations in Cleve- 
land, a city that has won national rec- 
ognition for its educational campaign 
for better world understanding. 

But it was in a third series of meet- 
ings, the group meetings, that the 
delegates came to grips with the spe 
cific problem of what to do in thei 
own communities. 

There were 21 of these group mcet- 
ings, each concerned with ways in 
which Unesco’s program could be car- 
ried on more eflectively—in elementary 
schools, secondary schools, colleges and 
universities, libraries, and religious or- 
ganizations; by means of films, radio, 
and television, and thru other organ 
izations and media. Here, in round- 
the-table that extended 
thru Friday morning and afternoon, 
the participants sought to solve the 
problem so brilliantly phrased by Dr. 
Bodet—how better to carry on Unesco’s 
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campaign “against poverty, ignorance, 
hatred, fear, and disease.” 

Not least important to the success of 
this wellplanned, smoothly-run  con- 
ference were the printed summaries of 
all the meetings. “These summaries, 
appearing in three different issues of 
a special conference Journal, enabled 
each of the delegates to take home a 
digest of the proceedings, reminding 
him of the rich and varied nature of 
the program and providing him with 
a practical guide for action in his own 
school and community. [Free copies of 
this conference Journal may be secured 
by writing to the Unesco Relations 
Staff, Department of State, Washing- 
ton, D. C.] 

In the concluding session, Howard 
FE. Wilson discussed the question, 
“What Do We Take Home?” 

“We know better than we knew be- 
fore,” he said, “that Unesco is not just 
an organization; it is a movement, a 
democratic surge of strength, funda- 
mental and deep rooted. What 
we have learned and said and done 
here makes peace more possible by in- 
creasing the great tide moving toward 
that goal. ... It is for us, the partici- 
pants in the Unesco movement, to here 
highly resolve that the Unesco organ- 
ization shall not work in vain, and 
that the Unesco movement ‘of the 
people, by the people, and for the 
people’ shall include us all.” 

—LEWIS PAUL Topp, editor, Social 
Education. 
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Education Is the 
Fitth Freedom 


HE desire to secure freedom from 

ignorance—as well as from want 
and from fear—is a_ characteristic 
American trait. We must never allow 
our search for knowledge and wisdom 
to abate. 

Our country has progressed upon a 
general acceptance, on the part of the 
\merican people, of certain basic phil- 


osophic principles such as democracy 
in government, Christianity in reli- 


gion, capitalism in economics, compe- 
\ition in business, and free public 
schools in education. 

In their general application, these 
principles have been parts of a con- 
stant and consistent pattern of social 
development. In their specific details, 
American institutions have 
grown and experienced some modifica- 
tion. 

This growth has had two significant 
characteristics: [1] the basic philoso- 
phy has remained, and [2] the modif- 
cations have come about by evolution. 

Education: constitutes an element 
within each of the four freedoms 
which have been promised to the peo- 
ples of the world. One who wishes to 
enjoy the first four freedoms must 
also possess the fifth—education. He 
cannot be really free if he is ignorant. 

Only to the extent that we are in 
command of knowledge and only to 
the extent that we are able to exercise 
wisdom are we in a position to combat 


the fettering forces of falsehood and 
the false guidance of superstition. 


The Schools Foster Our Fifth Freedom 


Not only does knowledge have a 
positive value of its own, it also has 
the virtue of being able to dispel the 
negative forces of doubt and uncer- 
tainty. Not only is wisdom its own in- 
herent reward, it also makes it possible 
for us to see things in perspective and 
to determine relative values as well as 
those which are specific. 

We depend upon our schools to give 
us knowledge and to guide us in‘the 


social 
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just as worthy of 


SAMUEL ENGLE BURR, JR. 


Chairman, Department of Education 
The American University 
Washington, D. C. 


development of wisdom. The schools 
are our bulwark against the encroach- 
ments of ignorance. The schools con- 
stitute our active army which con- 
stantly wages war against fear, 
and ignorance. 

One of the fundamental purposes of 
our schools should be to present facts 
and to see that students learn a reason- 
able store of factual knowledge. 

But above and beyond the learning 
of facts and the mastery of skills, there 
are other objectives for our schools 
which are just as fundamental and 
careful attention. 
Our schools should seek to develop, 


want, 


\ within pupils’ consciousness, certain 


desirable feelings, attitudes, and ap- 


preciations which should become part 
of their personalities. 

What may be important knowledge 
today may be quite worthless tomor- 


row. But wisdom has a constant qual 
ity. Once established, it can be main 
tained and it can serve to select new 
facts to be learned in the place of those 
which no longer serve our purposes. 
Knowledge and Wisdom 

He who seeks intellectual freedom 
must learn what facts to use and when 
to use them. He must develop thought 
processes which are clear of cobwebs 
and which are kept clean from dust 
thru use. 

The right to think, to speak our 
minds, and to publish our thoughts for 
others to read implies that we possess a 


certain amount of knowledge. We can- 


not think clearly and efficiently with 
out a command of many facts and a 
familiarity with the theories 
others have expressed. 


which 


Freedom to worship as we please is 
predicated upon a general knowledge 
of the universe, of man, and of God. 
Wisdom in using this knowledge is an 
essential component of the right to 
religious freedom. 

Lack of knowledge and wisdom are 
as much to be avoided as are the phys- 
ical lack of material things and the 
mental condition of fear. 

Knowledge and wisdom, gained 
thru education, give us that fifth free- 
dom. The gaining of this freedom thru 
proper schooling constitutes a goal 
that is worthy of our best efforts to- 
ward the improvement of mankind 
and its condition on this earth. 





ON THE SUBJECT OF FP / 


Can education give us freedom 
from ignorance if our teachers can- 
not present all points of view with- 
out fear or favor? 

The NEA Committee on Tenure 
and Academic Freedom has stated 
the following standards for the 
achievement of academic freedom. 

[1] Conditions which allow teach- 
ers to present, within the limits of 
good taste and sound scholarship, 
facts available on any subject and 
to express their personal opinions, 
so long as the instruction encour- 
ages students to reach their own 
decisions. 

[2] Conditions which allow teach- 
ers to discuss all problems freely in 
the classroom so long as they stress 
the soundness of the principles on 


which our nation was founded and 
avoid mere destructive criticism of 
American institutions. 

Increasing state 
pugning the integrity of the teach- 
ing profession by requiring teachers 
to take oaths other than those re 
quired by all office holders has re- 
cently been attacked by the NEA 
Defense Commission: 

We view with alarm the danger 
to the many loyal teachers resulting 
from the investigations of teachers 
by committees of the state legisla- 
tures. These are reminiscent of the 
witch-hunting of the 20’s. The legis- 
lative enactments are loosely drawn, 
and are frequently used to curb the 
proper rights of teaching which the 
democratic processes demand. 
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Outstanding Educational Books 
OF 1948 


HE Education Department of the 


Enoch Pratt Free Library 1s grate- 
lul for the help given by the educa- 
tional authorities who have examined 
and evaluated the books listed here. 
With their assistance, we have selected, 
from 566 educational publications is- 
sued during 1948, 42 outstanding 
books. 

Special attention should be called 
to four excellent reference tools on the 
list: the two directories of higher edu- 
cation, American Junior Colleges and 
{merican Colleges and Unwwersities: 
an index, Filmstrips; and a_bibliog- 
raphy, Occ upational Pamphlets. 

RUTH CAWEIN, CECEILE RICHMAN, 
FLORENCE RADERMACHER, JULIA CER- 
TAIN. 


Education for Today 


The Expanding Role of Education; 
26th yrbk. American Assn of School 
\dministrators. 484p. NEA. 353. 

Education needs to reach groups not 
now served; to give more training in 
health, work experience, and world 
citizenship; and to make increased use 
of multisensory aids. 

Education in a Divided World; The 
Function of the Public Schools in Our 
Unique Society. J. B. Conant. 249p. 
Harvard Univ. Press. $3. 

Our survival depends upon the 
vigor of our belief in democracy. The 
schools’ task is to build a foundation 
for this belief and to further equality. 

Social-class Influences upon Learn- 
ing (Inglis lecture). Allison Davis. 
100p. Harvard Univ. Press. $1.50. 

The importance of social-class in- 
fluences upon the learning and devel- 
opment of children calls for reexamin- 
ation of the schools’ academic curricu- 
lums. Intensive research is needed to 
discover how to help children rea- 
son, analyze, and solve problems. 

Education for All American Chil- 
diven. Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, 292p. NEA. $1.25. 

Inspiring preview of elementary ed- 
ucation, rural and urban, in 1958, 
followed by description of present 
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practices in curriculum, staff, admin- 
istration, and school-community re- 
lations in 82 forward-looking schools 
of this country. 


Administration and Finance 

Group Processes in Supervision. 
Assn for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development. 130p. NEA. $1.25. 

Illustrations make clear how demo- 
cratic relationships operate within a 
school staff and show processes of 
group participation in planning. 

Your School District. National Com- 
mission on School District Reorgan- 
ization. 286p. NEA. $2.50; $2 pa. 

Study of prevailing types of districts 
—their organization, size, control, and 
finance—and characteristics of effective 
districts. Suggests a program of action; 
tells of reorganization in seven states. 

How Shall We Pay for Education? 
Approaches to the Economics of Edu- 
cation. S. E. Harris. 214p. Harper, 
Musson. $5. 

Provocative analysis by a leading 
economist who says we can afford to 
pay for good schools thru state and 
federal funds; local revenues have and 
always will be inadequate. Enumerates 
problems, sketches solutions, presents 
data and statistics. 


Psychology and Child Study 

Psychology of Adolescence; 3d ed. 
Luella Cole. 650p. Rinehart. $4. 

A new edition of a useful text. Case 
studies, diagrams, and bibliographies 
have been brought uptodate and a 
new appendix of suggested questions 
for study added. 

Studies in Child Development. Ar- 
nold Gesell. 224p. Harper. $4. 

These essays on the work of the Yale 
Clinic on Child Development are 
brought together under the broad 
headings of methods of study, pat- 
terns of growth, and clinical and social 
applications of findings. 

Educational Psychology; 3d ed. A. I. 
Gates and others. 818p. Macmillan. 
$4.25. 


Extensive revision of an excellent 





text which applies theories, experi- 
ments, and research from all schools ol 
psychology to teaching and learning. 
This edition enlarges on study otf 
pupils as persons and on individual 
adjustment. 

Theories of Learning. E. R. Hilgard. 
409p. Appleton. $3.75. 

Discusses thoroly 10 theories, from 
Thorndike’s connectionism to current 
field theories. Readings and represent- 
ative experiments are combined into a 
bibliography and author index useful 
to serious students of psychology. 

Juvenile Delinquency and _ the 
Schools; 47th yrbk. pt. 1. N. B. Henry, 
ed. National Society for the Study ol 
Education. 280p. Univ. of Chicago 
Press. $3.50; $2.75 pa. 

Defines delinquency and traces its 
complex causes. Emphasizes impor- 
tance of teachers’ understanding of 
children’s needs and problems, and 
skill in human relationships as part 
of school and community program. 


Teacher Education 


School and Community Laboratory 
Experiences in Teacher Education. 
Sub-Committee of Standards and Sur- 
veys Committee, American Assn _ of 
Teachers Colleges. 540p. The assn. $3. 
$2.50 pa. 

Cooperative appraisal and statement 
of basic principles. Describes practices 
in many institutions, points the way 
to developing a wide variety of activi- 
ties in the laboratory school and com- 
munity to help students understand 
the community and its children. 


Audio-Visual Education 


Radio Workshop for Children. J. W. 
Callahan. 398p. McGraw-Hill. $3.75. 

Step-by-step in use of radio as a 
“colorful form of creative learning.” 
Provides a guide for teachers directing 
pupil participation in planning, writ- 
ing, and acting of programs. 

Film and Education; A Symposium 
on the Role of the Film in the Field of 
Education. G. M. Elliott, ed. 597p. 
Philosophical Lib. $7.50. 

Thirty-seven specialists consider 
present and potential use in classroom, 
industry, film forums, and community 
groups. Broad coverage describing 
many practices and stressing films as 
enrichment rather than as panacea. 

Filmstrips: A Descriptive Index and 
Users’ Guide. Vera M. Falconer. 572p. 
McGraw-Hill. $5. 
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Comprehensive annotated subject 
list of all available filmstrips with a 
practical introduction to selection and 
utilization technics for beginners or 
experienced teachers and leaders. 


Curriculum and Teaching Methods 


Child Growth through Education; 
Effective ‘leaching in the 
School. Gertrude Hildreth. 
Ronald, $4.50. 

Chis much-needed volume defines 
the principles of unified learning and 
describes the application and results 
of such a program when part of the 
school curriculum. 

Freedom To Live and Learn; Tech- 
niques for Selecting and Developing 
Units of Learning in the Modern 
Classroom. Gertrude Noar. 159p. 
Franklin Publishing and Supply Co. 
$1.60. 

For junior-highschool teachers. Ex- 
plicit coverage of the what, when, and 
how of pupil-teacher planning, and 
the execution and evaluation of ex- 
perience units, with detailed program- 
ming of several complete units. 


Modern 
437p. 


Elementary Education 


Education in the Kindergarten; 2d 
ed. J. C. Foster and N. E. Headley. 
149p. American Book Co. $4.25. 

Thoro revision of an excellent text 
and teachers handbook which empha- 
sizes the special value of the kinder- 
garten for children’s creative and 
social development; lists equipment, 
books, forms of reports, and records. 

I Learn from Children; An Adven- 
ture in Progressive Education. Caro- 
line Pratt. 204p. Simon and Schuster. 
$3. 

The evolution of aims, procedures, 
and resultant social attitudes, judg- 
ments, and learning as envisioned and 
realized by a pioneer of progressive 
education. 


Secondary Education 


Teaching in High School. H. R. 
Douglass and H. H. Mills. 627p. 
Ronald. $4.50. 

Help for student teachers in under- 
standing and attaining educational 
objectives. Discusses teaching methods, 
organization, and selection of mate- 
rials, and adds a useful chapter on pro- 
fessional and personal problems. 

Teaching Adolescents in Secondary 
Schools; The Principles of Effective 
Teaching in Junior and Senior High- 
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schools. H. N. Rivlin. 516p. Appleton. 
$3. 

Successful teaching depends on un- 
derstanding and applying basic prin- 
ciples to specific classroom situations 
rather than on memorized formulas. 
Forthright, practical, stimulating; for 
experienced as well as new teachers. 


Special Subjects 
Reading 

On Their Own in Reading. W. S. 
Gray. 268p. Scott. $2. 

Discourages a return to mechanical 
phonetic systems. Outlines in concrete 
terms practices of reading instruction 
based on a combination of context, 
word-form and phonetic clues, and 
dictionary skills. 

The Teaching of Reading in the 
Elementary School. Paul McKee. 622p. 
Houghton Mifflin. $3.60. 

The identification, understanding, 
and use of meanings which constitute 
reading are studied. Teaching pro- 
grams are suggested in fundamentals, 


work and library reading, evaluation, 
and organization and retention of ma- 
terial, for kindergarten to grade six. 

Reading in the High School and 
College; 47th yrbk. pt. 2. N. B. Henry, 
ed. National Society for the Study of 
Education. 318p. Univ. of Chicago 
Press. $3.50; $2.75 pa. 

Emphasis is on reading as a learn- 
ing tool and a medium of social inter- 
pretation and personal development. 
Outline of method and description of 
cooperative programs for students’ 
continuous growth in reading ability 
in all fields are of practical help to ad- 
ministrators and teachers. 


Social Studies 


Large Was Our Bounty; Natural Re- 
sources and the Schools; 1948 yrbk. 
Assn for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development. 216p. NEA. $2.50. 

Detailed descriptions of vital teach- 
er-training and school projects across 
the nation. Proposes guiding princi- 
ples for wiser resource development 





BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH 
SELECTIONS 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH FOR MAY 


The Situation in Asia by Owen Lat- 
timore is so outstanding an analysis 
of an area on which there is great need 
of light that it should be read by every 
teacher and every citizen who wishes 
to have an intelligent background for 
understanding our foreign policy. 

No longer is foreign policy some- 
thing apart. It concerns the life of 
every child in our schools. It concerns 
our pocketbooks at a time when our 
military budget is so great that if one- 
third of it could be diverted it would 
pay every US teacher $5000 a year. 

Most of Asia is out of control so far 
as the Western nations are concerned. 
Will it fall under the control of Rus- 
sia? Will it avoid becoming an instru- 
ment of policy for either Russia or 
America and set its own terms for 
good relations with both of them? 

Mr. Lattimore, director of the Wal- 
ter Hines Page School of International 
Relations at Johns Hopkins Universi- 
ty, is often called the “best informed 
American on Asiatic affairs.” [Little, 
Brown and Company, 34 Beacon St., 
Boston 6, Mass. 1949. 244p. $2.75] 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH FOR JUNE 


Crusade in Europe by Dwight David 
Eisenhower. Good not only for the 
story of the war, but because of the 
philosophy of leadership and respon- 
sibility it expresses.—MABEL STUDEBAK- 
ER, NEA President. [Doubleday and 
Company, 14 W. 49th St., New York, 
N. Y. 1948. 559p. $5.] 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH FOR JULY 


Abundant Living by E. Stanley 
Jones. The daily selections in this vol 
ume will provide an intellectual tonic 
and spiritual challenge to any who 
will take time to read them.—A. D 
HOLT, wvicepresident and_ secretar) 
treasurer, Tennessee Education Assn. 
[Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 810 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 1942. 
371p. $1.] 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH FOR AUGUST 


Roosevelt and Hopkins; an _ Inti- 
mate History by Robert E. Sherwood. 
A welldocumented presentation of the 
personalities of two men who played 
a dominant role during one of the 
most critical periods of American his- 
tory.—M. D. COLLINS, state 
supt of schools, [Harper and Brothers, 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 
1948. 979p. $6.] 
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and use, and tells what and how or- 
ganizations can contribute. 

Education for International Under- 
standing in American Schools; Sug- 
gestions and Recommendations by the 
Committee on International Relations 
of the NEA, the Assn for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, and the 
National Council for the _ Social 
Studies. 241p. NEA. $1 pa. 

Examines the “marks of the world- 
minded American,” and considers the 
skills and understandings necessary to 
achieve such citizenship. Suggestions 
for elementary- and secondary-school 
teachers and a list of aids and sources. 


Art 

The Unfolding of Artistic Activity; 
Its Basis, Processes, and Implications. 
Henry Schaefer-Simmern. 201p. Univ. 
of Calif. Press. $5. 

\rt education that encourages the 
natural unfolding of the individual’s 
ability develops a feeling of worth, 
selfrespect, heightened understanding, 
und poise in such diverse groups as 
business and professional people, de- 
linquents, and mental defectives. 


Vocational Education 


Occupational Pamphlets; An Anno- 
tated Bibliography. Rev. and enl. ed. 
of Occupations. Gertrude Forrester. 
354p. H. W. Wilson. $2.50. 

Annotations, suggestions for use and 
indexing, publishers and prices are 
given for 3000 selected pamphlets. In- 
dispensable to teachers, counselors, 
and librarians as a buying guide. 

Education for an Industrial Age. 
\lfred Kahler and Ernest Hamburger. 
334p. Cornell Univ. Press. $3.75. 

\n examination of the distribution 
of occupations and types of vocational 
training leads to the conclusion that 
cleavage between vocational and gen- 
eral education should be corrected, 
that curriculums be planned for 
ereater versatility, and that vocational 
education adapt itself more closely to 
the demands of industry. 

Principles of Vocational Education; 
The Primacy of the Person. F. J. Kel- 
ler. 402p. Heath. $3.50. 

Assuming that an occupation is the 
pivot of life activities, vocational edu- 
cation should include all subjects and 
should seek to develop the whole per- 
son. From this standpoint, the book 
discusses the philosophy, history, ad- 
ministration, and types of schools. 
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Principles and Practices of Voca- 
tional Education. A. B. Mays. 303p. 
McGraw-Hill. $3.50. 

This text traces the development 
of vocational education and its place 
in a democracy; examines types of- 
fered at secondary and college levels; 
discusses preparation of teachers, and 
administration. 


Health and Physical Education 

Health Education; A Guide for 
Teachers and a Text for Teacher Edu- 
cation; 4th ed. C. C. Wilson, ed. Joint 
Committee on Health Problems in 
Education of the NEA and the Amer- 
ican Medical Assn. 413p. NEA. $3. 

A sourcebook of uptodate facts use- 
ful to school doctors, nurses, teachers, 
and administrators. Suggests projects 
for discovering school and community 
health problems; includes illustrative 
units for all grades. 

Physical Education: Interpretations 
and Objectives. J. B. Nash. 288p. A. S. 
Barnes. $3. 

Philosophical statement of contri- 
butions physical education makes to 
general educational objectives. Speci- 
fically points up relationships to 
health, recreation, citizenship, per- 
sonal and emotional development. 


Handicapped Children 


Speech Handicapped School Chil- 
dren. Wendell Johnson and others. 
464p. Harper. $3. 

Tells how to recognize different 
types of handicaps; explains clearly 
what the teacher can do to help and 
what to avoid. Five specialists suggest 
in nontechnical terms practical ways 
of cooperation between administra- 
tors, teachers, parents, and the speech 
correctionist. 


Rural Schools 


The Rural Community and Its 
School. L. K. Fox. 233p. King’s Crown 
Press. $3.25. 

Practical proposals for a sensitive, 
many-faceted educational system that 
will revitalize a community and enable 
it to adapt itself to scientific, techno- 
logical advances and achieve new eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural goals. 


Higher Education 
American Junior Colleges; 2d ed. 


J. P. Bogue, ed. 537p. American Coun- 
cil on Education. $6.50. 


This companion volume to Ameri- 
can Universities and Colleges describes 


654 junior colleges, and discusses types, 
history, present status, and accredita- 
tion. Classified list and curriculums in 
appendix. 

American Universities and Colleges; 
5th ed. A. J. Brumbaugh, ed. 1054p. 
American Council on Education. $8. 

Overview of higher education in the 
United States, including useful list of 
colleges approved by professional or- 
ganizations. Digest of important in- 
formation on 820 accredited institu- 
tions. 

General Education in the Social 
Studies (Cooperative Study in General 
Education) . A. W. Levi. 336p. Ameri- 
can Council on Education. $3.50. 

The purpose of the social studies in 
general education is “to provide 
knowledge of fact and value to the end 
of intelligent action.”” This cooperative 
study by 22 representative colleges ex- 
amines aims and the means of attain- 
ing them. Curriculum is outlined in 
detail; teaching methods are suggested. 


Adult Education 


Handbook of Adult Education in 
the United States. M. L. Ely, ed. 555p. 
Institute of Adult Education, $5. 

The diverse field of adult education 
is systematized and presented under 
the headings: areas of interest, activi- 
ty, and need; institutional resources; 
common concerns (e.g. preparation of 
teachers) . Useful list of agencies and a 
bibliography. 

The Educational Philosophy and 
Practice of Art Museums in_ the 
United States (Contrib. to Educ. No. 
942). T. L. Low. 245p. Columbia 
Univ. Teachers College, Bureau of 
Publications. $2.75. 

A critical appraisal of the develop- 
ment in the conception of the function 
of a museum from that of a treasure 
house for the few to its recognition as 
an institution for popular education. 

These Things We Tried; A Five- 
year Experiment in Community De- 
velopment Initiated and Carried Out 
by the Extension Division of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Jean Ogden and 
Jess Ogden. 4532p. Univ. of Virginia 
Extension Division. $3. 

Grass-roots democracy is seen in ac- 
tion in this candid and stimulating ac- 
count of the Virginia experiment in 
adult education, whose purpose was 
“to find ways of helping communities 
to help themselves thru the efforts of 
their own citizens.” 
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Apprentice Day 


HRU the cooperation of business 

and professional people, our tenth- 
grade students in an occupations 
course were able to visit the job or 
profession in which they were inter- 
ested. Each student was given a mim- 
eographed letter introducing him to 
his employer for the day, a parent-per- 
mission slip which was to be signed by 
his parents, information which he was 
to bring back to class about his job, 
and points to remember about ap- 
pearance, questions to ask, punctual- 
ity, courtesies to show his co-workers, 
and the like. 

Among the people visited were an 
architect, city engineer, building in- 
spector, and gunsmith. The places 
visited included a_ postoffice, bank, 
hospital, woodwork shop, machine 
shop, newspaper, telephone company, 
the Los Angeles County Department 
of Education, welfare office, large de- 
partment store, mortuary, auto repair 
shop, beauty parlor, used-car lot, sher- 
iff’s office, and American Red Cross. 

MARY L. DOUGLAS, viceprincipal, Wil- 
lowbrook Highschool, Willowbrook, 
Calif. 


CHORAL-READING RECORDING 





EDGEMERE SCHOOL 
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THis is a wedding scene that 
might have taken place in an- 
cient Rome. Members of the 
local chapter of the Junior Class- 
ical League prepared in Latin a 
10-minute program showing the 
engagement, the wedding cere- 
mony, and the departure to the 
new home. 

During one intermission, 
“Orta Luce” (“At Dawning’’) 
was sung as a solo. A slave 
dancer threw candy kisses to 
the wedding guests at the second 
intermission. Here the bride 
is about to toss her bouquet 
among her friends. The Romans 
believed that the girl who 
caught it would be the next one 
married. 

Program material may be se- 
cured from headquarters of the 
Junior Classical League, located 
at Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio.—ESTELLA KYNE, national 
chairman, JCL, Highschool, 
Wenatchee, Wash. 


Third-grade pupils are making a wire 
recording of their choral reading. The 
recording is used in school programs 
and for speech improvement.—Charlie 
T. Pope, Edgemere School, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 


Exchange 


ANCIENT ROMAN WEDDING 





Orientation Course 


SOMETHING unique is found in the 
freshman orientation course at Wheat- 
on (Ill.) Highschool. Developed by 
M. F. Roberts, Wheaton Highschool 
principal, the course consists of seven 
separate fields of study, extends thru- 
out the year, with six weeks devoted to 
each field. 

The major purpose of the course is 
to give each pupil an understanding 
and appreciation of the various arts 
and crafts. 

The art class, for example, is de- 
signed to develop an appreciation of 
art thru knowledge of its background. 
The course in cooking helps both boys 
and girls to understand the nutritional 
value, buying, and preparation ol 
meals. Even the boys receive training 
in the elements of sewing, machine 
maintenance, darning, and_ simple 
mending. 

While the boys are learning that a 
woman’s day is not all soap operas and 
bridge games, the girls are learning 
something of household physics. 

Music, speech, and the library form 
the remaining phases of this orienta 
tion course. Part of the course stresses 
audience appreciation in the hope ol 
developing nonwhispering, nonpop- 
corn-eating future audiences.—CARO 
LINE TESS, Wheaton, IIl. 
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Remember the Third Sunday in May 


Y CONGRESSIONAL act and 
B Presidential proclamation, the 
third Sunday in May each year is set 
aside as Citizenship Day—or I Am an 
\merican Day. 

The NEA has been a leader in the 
movement to have one day each yea 
for public recognition of young people 
who have reached voting age during 
the year. An ideal arrangement would 
provide, during the months preceding 
such induction into voting citizenship, 
a course or series of conlerences for 
these young people to study our gov- 
ernment and their relation to it—espe- 
cially on the local level where study ol 
government is most neglected. 

Here is a great opportunity for the 
extension departments of our universi- 
ties and for the whole adult-education 
movement. If you do not have such an 
observance in your community this 
year, why not begin now to plan for 
1950? Why not bring together, or at 
least write letters to, graduates of your 
highschool who have reached voting 
age during the year? 

Why not present a copy of The 
American Citizens Handbook as your 
personal gift to at least one new voter? 
This 640-page volume may be secured 
from the NEA. $2; quantity discounts. 


NEA State Directors 


AT THE Boston meeting of the NEA 
Representative Assembly in July, state 
NEA directors will be elected from the 
following states: 
\rizona New Jersey [1951; to 

fill unexpired term] 
California New Mexico 

fone director] Oklahoma 


\rkansas 


Connecticut Oregon 

Florida Pennsylvania 
Hawaii {one director] 
lowa ‘Tennessee 
Maine Washington 
Montana West Virginia 


New Hampshire Wvoming 
Except where otherwise indicated, 
terms will expire in 1952. 
Iowa-NEA Cooperation 
DISTRICT representatives have been 
appointed by Iowa district presidents 


or 
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to cooperate in NEA enrolment cam- 
paigns and other activities. D. R. Lil 
lard, state NEA director for lowa, re 
ported his plan to the delegate assem- 
bly of the lowa State Education Asso- 
ciation recently. 

The committee may eventually ap 
point county NEA chairmen who will 
designate a person in each school sys- 
tem to be responsible for NEA activi- 
ties. 


‘NEA EXHIBIT IN OHIO 








This exhibit of NEA materials was 
prepared by H. C. Roberson, state NEA 
director for Ohio, for a recent statewide 
meeting of the Ohio Education Associa- 
tion. Exhibits of this kind if well-located 
and well-staffed serve as an effective 


means for disseminating information 


about NEA services. 


Institutes on Public and Professional 
Relations 


Over 16,145 persons attended Insti- 
tutes on Prolessional and Public Rela- 
tions in 1948, according to /nstilutes 
on Professional and Public Relations, 
Eleventh Year, 1948. This report con- 
tains facts about the institutes, expla- 
nation of philosophy and technics, and 
a section on “How an Institute Is Or- 
ganized.” 

While the supply lasts, free copies 
may be secured from Charl Ormond 
Williams, director of Field 
NEA headquarters. 


Illinois-NEA Cooperation 


Tue Illinois Education Association 
recommended at its annual meeting 
that each of the state divisions or areas 
choose a division NEA director. This 


Service, 


director will be an ex-officio member 
of its board of directors. 

These division directors will work 
under the two state directors and will 
be responsible for all NEA activities 
in the division. This will include such 
matters as federal aid to education, 
NEA memberships, and the like. 


Educational Policies Commission 


[HE commission, at its meeting in 
March [see page 243, April JOURNAL], 
considered the preliminary draft of a 
manuscript on “International ‘Ten- 
sions and Education,” which will be 
revised and published this summer as 
a pamphlet of about 64 pages. This 
statement is based on the thesis that 
the prospect of continuation of the 
current state of “cold war” into the 
adulthood of children now in school 
intensifies the responsibilities of teach- 
ers in the present international crisis. 

A book on “moral and spiritual val- 
ues” is the most important project be- 
fore the commission at the present 
time. To assist the staff in preparing 
this volume, each member of the NEA 
is invited to send reports of present 
school practices in moral and spiritual 
education to William G. Carr, EPC 
secretary, at NEA headquarters. 


Technical Panel on Public Education 


GERMAN educational problems were 
discussed at a recent meeting between 
Alonzo Grace, director, Division of 
Education and Cultural Relations, 
OMGUS, and the Technical Panel on 
Public Education set up by the NEA 
Committee on International Rela- 
tions. 

To aid in meeting German educa- 
tional needs, it was proposed that the 
panel: 


[1] Assist the “Voice of America” in 
the preparation of scripts. 

[2] Assist the Publications Branch 
of the Civil Affairs Division, Depart- 
ment of the Army, in selection of edu- 
cational materials for publication in 
German and Austrian educational 
journals. 

[3] Sponsor and supervise the study 
of visiting Austrian educators. 

[4] Prepare a roster of qualified edu- 
cational personnel available for serv- 
ice in the occupied areas for short- 
time and long-time service. 

[5] Develop a roster of education- 
ally significant resources available to 
visiting educators. 

[6] Advise occupation authorities 
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concerning proposed projects and sug 
eest othe projects. 

[7] Develop a program for facilitat- 
ing transmission of resource materials 
to the occupied areas, including selec- 
tion of materials worth translating, 
such as courses, articles, books. 
8| Formulate a program for orient- 
ing visiting educators. 

9] Prepare a roster of coordinators 
to guide visitors in study and observa- 
tion of American schools. 

|10| Review the projects undertaken 
by OMGUS, in order that the panel 
may more adequately perform its ad- 
visory function, 





NEA PUBLICATIONS 


The Promise of Group Dynamics 
in Education 


[HE nine articles on group dynamics 
which have appeared in THE JOURNAL 
this school year have been reprinted in 
pamphlet form. 


These will be espe- 
clally 


valuable for use by workers in 
teacher education and by local associ- 
tion leaders. Free copies may be se- 
cured, white the supply lasts, from the 
Division of Adult Education Services 
at NEA headquarters. 


New Satety Publications 


A NEw list of safety publications has 
been published by the National Com- 


ee 
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UTAH CONGRESSWOMAN IS NEA LUNCHEON SPEAKER 


Mrs. Reva Breck 
BOSONE (center) new 
member of the US 
House of Represent- 
atives, Was guest 
speaker at a NEA 
headquarters-staff 
luncheon. She is 
with R. B. Marston, 
director of the NEA 
Legislative - Federal 
Relations Division, 
and Chairman Jane 
Schombert, Rural 
Service Division. 


mission on Safety Education of the 
NEA. Write to the commission, at 
NEA headquarters, for a free copy 
of the list. 


NEA TOURS 


Summer Travel 


REGISTRATIONS are being completed 
for the series of NEA tours to seven 
regions of the United States and neigh- 
boring countries. These tours, con- 
ducted by the NEA Division of Travel 


—— 


Speaking Personally 






















Wer TeAcHrrs still have a job 
ahead of us. If America is to be 
made safe for children to grow in 
and for teachers to teach in, you 
and I must push a little harder. 
Don’t tell me four-fifths of you are 
content to go along for the ride. 
I don’t believe it. 

sut ponder, please, this fact: 
We in New Hampshire need the 
support of a national program; to 
be successful, that national pro- 
gram needs our support. 

It is a small thing that we are 
asked to do—join the NEA. Yes, I 
know that dues are $5, and I know 
what that money means. But what 
you are asked to do is also a big 
thing, because your membership is 
vital. The national program we 
teachers need cannot be financed 
without it. 

It was teachers themselves who 
first saw the need and suggested 








Ne AE 
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raising dues. It was teachers at 
Cleveland who voted unanimous], 
to do it. 

Legend says that John Stark 
left his plow in the furrow when 
the call came from Lexington. 
What if he had squinted up at the 
sun, scratched his head, and mut- 
tered to his plow horse, “Cal’clate 
those folks down there c’n handle 
‘em. What in tarnation would | 
eit out of it if I went?” 

For less than 10¢ a week, every 
one of us can join the onward 
march of teachers across America. 
We can do everything we want to |} 
do—together. If you haven't joined, 
won't you now? For our own sake 
and for the sake of those youngsters 
we see everyday, the voice of our 
profession is a call we can’t ignore. 

—JOHN H. STARIF, executive sec- 
retary, New Hampshire State 
Teachers Association. 








Service, will be operated between June 
15 and Labor Day. 

Tour groups will visit Cuba, Mex 
ico, New England-Quebec, Eastern 
Cities, Canadian Rockies-Inside Pas- 
sage-Pacific Northwest, Rocky Moun- 
tains-California-Southwest, and_ the 
Pacific Northwest-California-Yellow- 
stone areas. 

\ special tour, the Geography of the 
Western United States, will be con- 
ducted jointly by the travel service and 
the Department of Geography, Indi- 
ana University. 

The booklet describing the itiner- 
aries for the tours is available from 
the Division of Travel Service at NEA 
headquarters. If you are interested in 
the geography tour, please specify 
when writing for the itineraries. 

Participants in the NEA Tours to 
Cuba, New England-Quebec, and the 
Canadian Rockies-Inside Passage-Pa- 
cific Northwest are eligible for credit if 
they register with the School of Educa- 
tion, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton. One credit hour will be awarded 
for each week of travel. The special 
geography tour grants three credit 
hours upon completion of the course 
requirements. 


Mt. Rainier in New Tour 


A rour which includes Mt. Rainier 
National Park has been added to the 
series of trips to the Canadian Rockies 
and the Pacific Northwest to be con- 
ducted this summer by the Division of 
Travel Service. This group, kifown as 
NJ-3, will spend two full days in the 
park and will observe the formation 
and movement of glaciers as well as 
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the very famous carpet of wild flowers. 

Members of the group will leave 
Chicago on July 7 and will visit Min- 
neapolis, Winnipeg, and Saskatoon 
before spending a week in the Cana- 
dian parks. Members will stay at Banff, 
Lake Louise, the Columbia Icefield, 
and Jasper. Four days will be spent on 
the Canadian coast at Vancouver and 
Victoria, 

I here will be three days in Seattle 
Mt. Rainier. ‘The 
group will also visit Butte and Helena, 
Mont. This 27-day tour costs $355 
from Chicago. Write Travel Service, 
NEA, for the detailed itinerary. 


before going to 


England after Boston 
Meeting 


See New 


\ SPECIAI 
land-Quebec 


I4-day tour of New Eng- 
will immediately follow 
of the NEA Representa- 
tive Assembly in Boston. 


the meeting 


[his tour, conducted by the NEA’s 
Travel Service, will leave Boston on 
July 10 and will travel by chartered 
Salem, Portland, 
Pemaquid Point, and Lyndonville, Vt. 
The group will spend three days in 
Quebec before traveling to Montreal. 
\ two-day boat trip will be made down 
the St. Lawrence and into the majestic 
Saguenay River gorge. Upon the re- 
turn to Montreal, the group will drive 
to Burlington to spend two days on 
the shores of Lake Champlain. The 
tour returns to Boston on July 23. 


bus to Gloucester, 


Mexico Travel! Film 


Modern Design for Travel—Mexico, 
a sound and color movie produced by 
Paul H. Kinsel, director of the NEA 
Travel Service, is now available for 
showing to faculty groups, meetings 
of local teachers associations, state and 
regional conferences, and to social- 
studies classes. 

The 25-minute, 16mm film depicts 
an NEA tour group in Mexico. It is 
presented by the NEA in cooperation 
with local and = state organizations. 
Free bookings may be arranged by 
writing to the Travel Division at NEA 
headquarters. 


NEA Leadership Institute 


Write to the Editor, NEA JourNaL, 
for information about the NEA Insti- 
tute of Organization Leadership to be 
held at American University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. July 25-August 19. 
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THE HOW AND WHY OF UNIFIED ENROLMENT 


New occasions teach new duties; 
Time makes ancient good uncouth; 
They must upward still, and onward, 
Who would keep abreast of truth. 


O RUN the famous lines from 

James Russell Lowell’s “The Pres- 
ent Crisis.” Written at a time when 
our country was undergoing profound 
changes, the lines are equally true and 
challenging today. 

The teaching profession is entering 
into a new era, and for us, too, new 
occasions teach new duties. The full 
force of the profession is needed in 
carrying out those new professional 
duties. 

At the foundation of the Victory 
Action Program is the building of 
strong local associations which will 
assume primary responsibility for en- 
listing teachers in a united profession, 
whose machinery will be so simple 
that the maximum time and effort can 
go to the constructive work of improv- 
ing the schools and serving the com- 
munity, 

The unified-enrolment plan, by 
which local, state, and national dues 
are collected as a single sum, is grow- 
ing in favor. It is similar to the allin- 
clusive plan, except that when an as- 
sociation adopts the unified dues out- 
right, it enters into an arrangement 
with the other two associations by 
which all three units agree to accept 
as members only those individuals 
who join all three organizations at a 
single fee—fixed, collected, and dis- 
tributed by the local or the state asso- 
ciation. 

When a state association adopts the 
plan “in principle,” its official policy- 
making body approves the unified 
plan and recommends that local asso- 
ciations adopt it outright as soon as 


arrangements can be made to do so. 
Unified have 
adopted outright by 


dues now been 
y the following 
Arizona, Idaho, 
Montana, Oregon, Hawaii, and the 
Education Association of the District 
of Columbia, as well as by hundreds 
of local Unified 
have been adopted in principle by 42 
additional state associations. 


state associations: 


associations. dues 


Some arguments in favor of the unt- 
fied-enrolment plan are: 

[1] It simplifies the enrolment pro- 
cedure and the member does not have 
to wonder “Are my dues (the local, 
state, or national) paid in this, that, 
or the other professional organiza- 
tions?” The entire matter has 
cared for in a single transaction. 

[2] It saves time, energy, and money. 

[3] It relieves the irritations which 
come from frequent solicitations, 

[4] It adds strength and unity to our 
profession. 


been 


Some complications encountered in 
connection with unified dues are large- 
ly administrative and clerical, and are 
being cleared up gradually to the sat- 
isfaction of all parties concerned. 

NEA officers appreciate the fine, 
progressive, professional spirit which 
many local- and state-association lead- 
ers are evidencing in developing the 
plan. The experience of recent years 
has demonstrated that greatest prog- 
ress in membership growth has taken 
place in those communities where the 
unified-enrolment plan has 
adopted. 

Additional information regarding 
the unified plan will be found on 
pages 19-21, 31-32, 82, and 277 of the 
1948-49 issue of the NEA Handbook 
and Manual. 

—T. D. MARTIN, director, NEA Mem- 
bership Division. 
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#2DEPARTMENTS 





Science Consultants 

LIST of science 

teaching is being developed by 
Robert H. Carleton, executive secre- 
tary of the National Science Teachers 
Association. Many requests from 
groups and individuals desiring help 
from capable science teachers in im- 
proving science instruction have been 
received, 


consultants on 


‘Teachers interested in having their 
names included on the new list of con- 
sultants should write to Mr. Carleton 
at NEA headquarters, sending him 
complete information as to fields of 
interest and specialization; back- 
ground of experience in teaching, 





W. E. BUCKEY 


principal, Fair- 
mont High- 
school, Fair- 
mont, W. Va., 
was elected pres- 
ident of the Na- 
tional Associa- 
tion of Second- 
ary-School Prin- 
cipals at the 33rd annual convention 
of the organization held in Chicago 
in February. 

Also elected were W. L. Spencer, 
State Department of Education, Mont- 
gomery, Ala., first vicepresident; Jo- 
seph B. Chaplin, principal, Senior 
Highschool, Bangor, Maine, second 
vicepresident. 





writing, and editing; particular com- 
petencies and types of service they 
could give; and additional informa- 
tion pertinent to the problem. 


Department of Classroom Teachers 


THE annual business meetings of 
the department will be conducted dur- 
ing the NEA convention in Boston, on 
Monday, July 4, Statler Hotel. 

Business will be transacted by a 


representative assembly consisting of 


delegates from affiliated local associa- 
tions and state departments of class- 
room teachers. Each affiliated local 
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NEW AACTE OFFICERS 





New officers of the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation, elected at the annual conven- 
tion of the group held in St. Louis 
February 24-26, have drafted long- 
range plans for strengthening teach- 
er-education programs in the United 
States. Dean W. E. Peik, College of 
Education, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, was elected president. 

AACTE present in St. 
Louis for a business meeting include, 
front row, from left: Secretary-treas- 
urer—President Charles W. Hunt, 
State Teachers College, Oneonta, N. 
Y.; Dean Peik; vicepresident—Presi- 
dent John G. Flowers, Southwest 
Texas State Teachers College, San 
Marcos; retiring president 


officers 


President 


EUGENE TAYLOR PHOTO 


Walter E. Hager, Wilson Teachers 
College, Washington, D.C. 

Second row, from left: Chairman 
of the association’s Committee on 
Studies and Standards—President 
Otto W. Snarr, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Moorhead, Minn.; members of 
the executive committee—President 
Robert G. Buzzard, Eastern Illinois 
State College, Charleston; President 
Robert E. McConnell, Central Wash- 
ington College of Education, Ellens- 
burg; Dean L. D. Haskew, College 
of Education, University of Texas, 
Austin; Dean Ernest O. Melby, 
School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity; and secretary— 
Warren C. Lovinger, State Teachers 
College, Oneonta, N.Y. 


associate 





association of the NEA shall be en- 
titled to elect one delegate and one 
alternate to the representative assem- 
bly for each 100 of its members, or 
major fraction thereof, who are active 
members of the NEA, and who are 
active classroom teachers at the pres- 
ent time. 

Each state shall be entitled to elect 
one delegate and one alternate to the 
representative assembly for each 100 
of its members, or major fraction 
thereof, who are active members of 
the NEA and who are classroom teach- 
ers, up to 500 such active members, 
and thereafter one delegate and one 
alternate for each 500 or major frac- 
tion thereof. 

Only active members of the NEA 


teachers shall be 
eligible to vote in election of delegates 


who are classroom 


in state or local afhliated associations. 

The presidents of all affiliated local 
associations entitled to representation 
will be furnished full information and 
instructions from the national office 
about May 15. Around the same time, 
the presidents of state departments of 
classroom teachers or the advisory- 
council members [in those states not 
having a department of classroom 
teachers] will be furnished full instruc 
tions for state delegates. 

On Tuesday evening, July 5, the 
annual classroom-teacher banquet will 
be held. Since attendance at the ban- 
quet must be limited, tickets should 
be purchased early. 
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International Council for 
Exceptional Children 


EDUCATIONAL and medical programs 
designed to meet the needs of the ex- 
ceptional child were formulated at the 
27th annual meeting of the Interna- 
tional Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren, an NEA department, in San 
Francisco, February 27-March 2. 

New ICEC officers for the year are: 
\rthur S. Hill, director, Department 
of Pupil Adjustment, Des Moines, 
lowa, president; Wallace Finch, super- 
intendent, State School for the Blind, 
Lansing, Mich., president-elect; John 
W. Tenny, associate professor of Spe- 
Education, Wayne University, 
Detroit, Mich., recording secretary; 
Mrs. Beulah Adgate, Saranac, Mich., 
treasurer-manager. 


cial 


Business-Education Tests 


THE testing program sponsored by 
the United Business Education Asso- 
ciation consists of the Students Type- 
writing Tests and the National Busi- 
ness Entrance ‘Tests. 

Students Typewriting Tests are re- 
vised each year for semesters one to 
four and are designed for use with 
any typewriting textbook. They place 
emphasis on marketable productivity 
rather than speed goals. The National 
Business Entrance Tests were devel- 
oped in 1937 and are cosponsored by 
the National Office Management Asso- 
ciation. 

Any school or group of schools wish- 
ing to establish a National Business- 
Entrance Testing Center may do so. 
Further information may be obtained 
from the UBEA executive secretary, 
NEA. 


1949 DESP Yearbook 


The Public and the Elementary 
School is the title of the 1949 year- 
book of the Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals. It will be avail- 
able in September and will include a 
directory of state, district, and local 
elementary-school principals — clubs. 
This listing is free of charge. Send the 
names and addresses of your president 
and secretary to the department, at 
NEA headquarters, 


Discussion Pamphlets 
Tue series of discussion pamphlets 
issued by the Department of Class- 
room Teachers and the Research Di- 
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vision of the National Education As- 
sociation and designed for use of local 
associations continues to prove useful 
and effective. 

Two new pamphlets have been re- 
cently added, Lifting Standards of 
Preparation, Discussion Pamphlet 
#11 and Democracy in School Ad- 
ministration, Discussion Pamphlet 
+12. These have been sent to presi- 
dents of local associations affiliated 
with the NEA. 15¢ each with NEA 
discounts. 


Rural Administrators Conference 


A CONFERENCE of Community Rural 
School Principals and Superintendents 
was held at Lincoln, Nebr., March 30 
to April 2, under the joint sponsorship 
of the Department of Rural Educa- 
tion, the NEA, and the American 
Association of School Administrators. 
Some of the sessions were held jointly 
with the Midwest Conference on Ru- 
ral Life and Education. 


Rural Life Conferences 


Two Regional Conferences on Ru- 
ral Life and Education were held in 
late March and early April. The 
Fourth Pacific Northwest Conference, 
March 28-29 at Idaho State College, 
Pocatello, stressed “Developing Effec- 
tive Home and Community Living.” 
The Seventh Midwest Conference at 
the University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
March $1 to April 2, considered 
“Working Together for Better Com- 
munity Living.” 

The Department of Rural Educa- 
tion joined with state and local edu- 
cational and lay groups in sponsoring 
these conferences. 


NEA and Department Dates 
(thru August) 


June 29-July 2—National Confer- 
ence on Inservice Growth of Teachers, 
NEA Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards, Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, Durham, 
N. H, 

July 3-8—NEA Representative As- 
sembly, Boston. 

July 4—Meetings of these depart- 
ments in Boston: Administrative 
Women; Art; Classroom ‘Teachers; 
Deans of Women; Elementary School 
Principals; Higher Education; Home 
Economics; Industrial Arts; Journal- 
ism Directors; Kindergarten-Primary; 
Lip Reading; Music; Science; Second- 


ary Teachers; Social Studies; Speech 
Association; Supervision-Curriculum 
Development; United Business; 
Visual; Rural. 

July 11-22—Tenth Annual Confer- 
ence on Elementary Education, De- 
partment of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, Boston. 

July 11-22—Sixth National Confer- 
ence, Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers, Teachers College, Plymouth, N.H, 

July 25-August 19—Fourth Annual 
NEA Institute of Organization Lead- 
ership, Washington, D.C. 


Department Publications 


ARE your highschool students famil- 
iar with Student Life, the excellent 
monthly periogical which provides an 
outlet for student creative writing, 
art, and photography? 

Student Life—official publication of 
the National Association of Student 
Councils and the National Honor So- 
ciety—is published by the National 
Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals. Single subscriptions are $1.50 
per year; club, three or more copies, 
mailed monthly under single wrapper, 
each $1 per subscription. 


A SYMPOSIUM on group dynamics 
is a feature of the March Journal of 
the National Association of Deans of 
Women. Single copies of this maga- 
zine sell for 75¢; year’s subscription, 
$2.50. Order from Deans of Women, 
NEA headquarters. 


“EDUCATION and the Conservation 
of Natural Resources” is the theme of 
the 1951 yearbook of the American 
Association of School Administrators. 
Kenneth E. Oberholtzer, superinten- 
dent of schools, Denver, is chairman 
of the yearbook commission. 


‘The Expanding Role of Education, 
the 26th Yearbook of the AASA, is 
being reprinted to meet the continu- 
ing demand. 

Geared to the demands laid upon 
education, the yearbook, published 
originally in February 1948, points 
out additional groups to whom edu- 
cational opportunity should be made 
available; improvements urgently 
needed in the scope and character of 
school programs; and implications of 
these types of expansion and improve- 
ment in terms of personnel, school 
plant, and financial support. $2. 
AASA, NEA headquarters. 
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SCRAPBOOK 


Tunis page continues the “Scrapbook” from 





February 1949. 

The birthday of Horace Mann—father of 
our American system of free public schools— 
occurs on May 4. It may well be observed in 
all schools. He was born in 1796 and died 
August 2, 1859. 

The birthday of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
pioneer American philosopher, also occurs 
during May. He was born May 25, 1803, and 
died April 27, 1882. 


HE grand truths, that the object of 

instruction and training is not so 
much to enable a child to narrate the 
ereat things which others have done, 
as to cultivate the judgment and dis- 
cretion by which, in similar circum- 
stances, he could do the same things 
himself; not so much to commit to 
memory the contents of a book, as to 
acquire, in some good degree, the 
knowledge and the ability by which 
the book itself was produced, and 
from which, if the book were lost, he 
could reproduce it; that study and 
recitations are of little consequence, 
except as they lead to habits of in- 
vestigation, and of a clear statement 
of things known; and that external 
actions are nothing in comparison 
with the motives from which thev 
emanate;—these reforming and revolu- 
tionizing truths are every day pene- 
trating deeper and deeper into the 
minds of those who are superintend- 
ing the education of our youth.— 
HORACE MANN in his famous Fourth 
Annual Report [1840], page 13. 


IT WILL ever remain an honor to 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
that, among all the reports of its 
school committees, for the last year, 
so many of which were voluminous 
and detailed, and, a majority of which, 
probably, were prepared by clergy- 
men, belonging to all the various 
denominations in the state, there was 
not one which advocated the intro- 
duction of sectarian instruction or 
sectarian books into our public 
schools; while, with accordant views, 
—as a single voice coming from a 
single heart,—they urge, they insist, 
they demand, that the great axioms of 
a Christian morality shall be sedulous- 
ly taught, and that the teachers shall 
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OUR PRESIDENTS 
ON EDUCATION 





Education lies at the very root of all 
our institutions; it is the foundation 
upon which alone they can repose in 
safety. Shall the people be educated 
is a question not of mere policy, but it 
is a question of life and death, upon 
which the existence of our present 
form of government depends... .Where 
there is universal suffrage, there ought 
to be universal education. . . . The 
history of the world has established 
the truth of the position that there is 
no other effectual method of impart- 
ing education to all but by means of 
public schools.—Works, 1; pages 373- 
74. 


JAMES BUCHANAN 


April 23, 1791—June 1, 1868 
Fifteenth President, 1857-1861 


+ 


themselves be patterns of the vir- 
tues they are required to inculcate.— 
HORACE MANN in his famous Fourth 
Annual Report [1840], page 59. 


THe scholar in the right state is 
Man Thinking. In the degenerate 
state, he tends to become a mere 
thinker, or still worse, the parrot of 
other men’s thinking. The first in time 
and the first in importance of the in- 
fluences upon the mind is that of 
nature. Every day, the sun; and after 
sunset, night and her stars. The next 
great influence into the spirit of the 
scholar is the mind of the past—in 


whatever form, whether of literature, 
of art, of institutions, that mind is 
inscribed. [Third] Action is with the 
scholar subordinate, but it is essential. 
Without it, he is not yet man. Inaction 
is cowardice and there can be no 
scholar without the heroic mind.— 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON in his address 
on The American Scholar. 


Religion in the School 


Nor long ago I met one of our great 
schoolmasters—a veteran in that high 
service. “Where in your timetable do 
you teach religion?” I asked him. 
“We teach it all day long,” he an- 
swered. “We teach it in arithmetic, by 
accuracy. We teach it in language by 
learning to say what we mean—‘yea, 
yea and nay, nay.’ We teach it in 
history, by humanity. We teach it in 
geography, by breadth of mind. We 
teach it in handicraft, by thoroness. 
We teach it in astronomy, by rever- 
ence. We teach it in the playground, 
by fair play. We teach it by kindness 
to animals, by courtesy to servants, by 
good manners to one another, and by 
truthfulness in all things. We teach 
it by showing the children that we, 
their elders, are their friends and not 
their enemies.” 

“But what,” I said, “about the dif- 
ferent denominations? Have you no 
trouble with the parents?” 

“None at all,” he replied; “we have 
half-a-dozen denominations. But we 
treat the children, not as members of 
this church or that, but as members of 
the school, and we show them that, as 
members of the school, in work and 
play, they are members of one another. 
We teach them to build the Church 
of Christ out of the actual relations in 
which they stand to their teachers and 
their schoolfellows, because we believe 
that unless they learn to build it 
where they are they will not learn to 
build it afterwards anywhere else.” 

“Do you talk much to them about 
religion?” I then asked. 

“Not much,” he said, “just enough 
to bring the whole thing to a point 
now and then.” Finally he added a re- 
mark that struck me—“} do not want 
religion,” he said, “brought into this 
school from outside. What we have of 
it we grow ourselves.”—From A Living 
Universe by L. P. JACKS. 


No MAN is poor who has a godly 


mother. —ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
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PERSONAL GROWTH LEAFLETS 








PGLS on Life and Growth 


Your Usefulness in the Making, 
which is featured this month on the 
editorial pages, is one of a series of 
euidance leaflets dealing with the 
fundamentals of life and growth. 

Others of this series now complete 
and available as PGLS are: 


[1] Your Life in the Making, 


[2] Your Mind in the Making, 

(3| Your Health in the Making, 

[4] Your Home in the Making, 

[6] Your Citizenship in the Making, 
7| Your Personality in the Making, 


9] The Planning of Your Life. 

Personal Growth Leaflets sell for 
one cent per copy. Matching envelops 
are also one cent each. No orders are 
accepted for less than 25¢. Cash must 
accompany orders of $1 or less. Car- 
riage charges will be prepaid on cash 


orders, but orders not accompanied by 


Earl J. McGrath 
taking the oath of 
office as United 
States Commissioner 
of Education from 
Wiley Rutledge, As- 
sociate Justice of the 
Supreme Court,as J. 
Donald Kingsley, 
Assistant Federal Se- 
curity Administra- 


tor, looks on. Dr. 
McGrath's installa- 
tion address was 


printed in the April 
JOURNAL, 

cash will be billed with carriage 
charges included. 

Order your supply of leaflets for the 
commencement well in advance since 
the demand this season is large and 
supplies may become exhausted. 





INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


WOTP Report and Plans 


Tue World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession, representing 
over one million of the world’s teach- 
ers, will hold its third annual interna- 
tional assembly of delegates in Swit- 
zerland July 17-25. 

Three main issues will be 
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Omar N. 
Veterans 


Bradley served as head of the 
Administration 
Chief of Staff in February 


before 
1948. 


becoming 


Elizabeth Ketchen has recently edited a 
handbook for students, The Palmetto State. 


Ralph W. Tyler was director of evalua- 
the Com- 
mission on Relation of School and College 
of the Progressive Education Association. 


tion in an eight-year study of 


Vernon G. Carter discussed another phase 
of conservation education in his Novembei 
1948 JourNAL article, “Meet the Land- 


scape.” 


Josephine B.- Fugate was formerly na- 
tional vicepresident of Pi Lambda Theta, 
state president and member of National 
Legislative Committee of AAUW, and mem- 
ber of the mathematics department of the 
University of Kansas. 


Howard W. Hightower will serve this 
summer on the University of Florida staff 
for the Hillsborough County Workshop. 


Sanford E. Rosen has lectured before 
college and highschool faculties on teach- 
ing spiritual values in the classroom. 


. 


9Qe 
ate 


= 


VICEPRESIDENT of the California Division 
of the National Association of Journalism 
Directors, Florence Peterson is active in the 
revision of the organization’s constitution. 


Warren S. Holmes got into the educa- 
tional services while a Navy officer during 
the war. He has had several articles in 
Navy publications. 


Arthur L. Walker has taught business 
education in highschools in Arkansas, Tex- 
as, Wyoming, and Iowa and at Mary Wash- 
ington College and Western Michigan 
College. 


Margaret E. Durocher is a teacher of 
freshman and sophomore English at Moffat 
County Highschool, Craig, Colo. From 
1913-45, she served with the Women’s Army 
Corps. 


Edna M. Spelts writes that she literally 
began teaching in a little red schoolhouse 
when she was 16. She now teaches drama 
and conducts two radio workshops in the 
Scottsbluff, Nebr., highschool. 


William §. Taylor was NEA state direc- 
tor for Kentucky for eight years. He is a 
former president of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association. 


BEFORE going 
Weinrich served 
New York State 


to. Schenectady, Ernest F. 
as research assistant in the 
Education Department. 


THE NEW US COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 











consideration at the assembly: the pro- 
tection of the rights of teachers, the 
relationship Of education and_ peace, 
and the revision of the WOTP con- 
stitution. 

Educators from the United States. 
Scotland, Ireland, England, China, 
Canada, and Switzerland comprise 
the executive committee, which has 
admitted to WOTP membership sev- 
eral new teachers organizations during 
the year, swelling the world total to 


25 groups from 21 nations. 


Each member nation is represented 
by a delegate elected from the home 
association representing teachers na- 

[Continued on page 384] 


[HE article by Betty Hoffman was secured 
for THE JOURNAL by Helen Manley, director 
of Health, Physical Education and Safety 
for the University City Public Schools. 


Edgar Fuller has had experience at local. 
state, and national levels, having been 
teacher, principal, superintendent, junior- 
college president, university professor, state 
commissioner of education, principal edu- 
cationist at the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration, and director of the Division of 


Administration at the US Office of Educa- 
tion. 


Kenneth D. Benne and Alvin Zander are 
names familiar to all who have read _ in 
the field of group dynamics. Dr. Benne 
was professor of education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, before tak- 
ing his present position at the University of 
Illinois. Dr. Zander formerly served as 
acting director of the University of Michi- 
gan Adult Education Program. 


For nine years, Paul H. Landis has been 
dean of the Graduate School at the State 
College of Washington as well as chairman 
of the Division of Rural Sociology and 
professor of sociology. He has written many 
textbooks and articles on sociology. 

Besipes his publications, A School in 
Transition and An Introduction to Progres- 


sive Education, Samuel Engle Burr, Jr., has 
contributed to several educational journals. 
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NEW LABORATORY UNIT, 
part of G-E Research Laboratory, 
is the center of General Electric 
research into such low-temperature 
phenomena as... 


css > 


SUPER-FLUIDITY of belixm— 
meaning that at near-absolute zero 
it loses its viscosity, can spin forever 
eee and 


SUPER-CONDUCTIVITY—¢he 
loss of all electrical resistance by 
some materials below about 15° 
absolute. 





Near absolute zero, matter does strange things... 


T 455 degrees below zero Fahrenheit, liquid 

helium becomes a “superfluid.”’ That is, it loses 

its viscosity; if it were to be set in motion like stirred 

coffee spinning in a cup, part of it would theoretically 
continue to spin forever. 

It also becomes a “super-wetting” agent, meaning 
that it will creep up the sides of a container and flow 
over the edge. 

Other types of matter develop the property of 
“super-conductivity.” Columbium-nitride, for ex- 
ample, loses all electrical resistance below 15 degrees 
absolute. If an electric current were set in motion ina 
closed loop of this substance, it would in theory flow 
indefinitely. 

These are some of the facts of cryogenics—the study 
of low-temperature phenomena—into which a group 


of young General Electric scientists are directing their 
investigations. 


So far their studies are in only the earliest stages. But 
already the facts of this nether world of temperature 
have aroused enough interest that with the building 
of a new Research Laboratory near Schenectady, a 
$250,000 laboratory unit has been especially con- 
structed to aid and amplify their work. 


Through its emphasis on research and creative 
thinking, through encouraging fertile minds to follow 
their own imaginative bent and by implementing their 
work with the best available facilities, General Elec- 
tric remains ‘“‘a place where interesting things are 
happening,” and stays in the forefront of scientific and 
engineering development, 


Gou Cine pre B asus confluence 7 — 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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NORTH CAROLINA ORCHESTRA 
CLINIC 


Tue annual North Carolina all- 
state orchestra clinic, attended by 97 
picked highschool instrumentalists 
from all over the state, was held in 
Greensboro in January. 

\ climax to the two-day clinic of 
sectional instruction by experts in the 
various instruments and orchestra re- 
hearsals was a public concert of the 
full orchestra conducted by Educator- 
Composer Merle J. Isaac of Chicago. 

Shown at the right is a clinic for 
violinists. 


[Continued from page 382] 


tionally. Thus, the United States is 
represented by a delegate from the 
NEA, and China is represented by a 
member of the National Child Educa- 
tion Association of China. 


“Living Memorials” 
GRADUATING highschool classes for 
1949 can leave a “living memorial” in 
the form of a contribution for the 
restoration of educational advantages 
to the youth of the war-devastated 


countries which need such assistance. 

This proposal is made by Unesco 
and the US National Commission for 
Unesco thru the Commission for Inter- 
national Educational Reconstruction. 

The commission will award a cer- 
tificate to each graduating class that 
makes a contribution. 

For further information, write to 
the Commission for International Ed- 
ucational Reconstruction, 744 Jack- 
son Place N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

























The first textbook on 






color. 


simple decoration 
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| in laundering and ironing. 


social, artistic, and practical. 










440-4th Ave. 
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Clothing for Children 


By HENRIETTA THOMPSON, University of Alabama, 
and LUCILLE REA, lowa State College 


Clothing comfort, convenience, durability, styling 
for the child’s physical health and personality de- 
velopment—all vital aspects of the children’s clothing 
problem—are all completely and interestingly dis- 
cussed in this first textbook analysis of the subject. 
The authors have organized their material on the 
basis of age groups, covering the clothing problem 
for boys and girls from infancy to 12 years. 


Besides analyzing economic and psychological fac- 
tors, the authors also cover fully the art aspects of 
selecting clothing—patterns in fabrics, design, and 
They offer suggestions for making and re- 
modeling clothes, and for self-trimming and other 
Utility is closely related to at- 
tractiveness, so the authors discuss the quality of 
fabrics—and recommend types of material for each 
use—and proper design for comfort as well as ease 


Clothing for Children is especially adaptable to all 
types of college and secondary school courses in 
clothing selection and construction. As a textbook, it 
integrates the various aspects of this field—economic, 


Sept. 1949 Approx. 412 pages 169 illus. Prob. $5.00 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
New York 16, N. Y. 























of wood 








Broken points, pieces 
when 
} scraped, not shaved. 


See the smooth, even shavings which result from 
Apsco’s exclusive processes in making case- 
hardened, razor-sharp cutters with the special 
“under-cut” feature. Note the absence of bits 
of lead—Apsco has a positive metal stop that 
safeguards points! Thi L 3 
as you get far more points per pencil, with less 
time and effort. Then call your favorite dealer or 
write us for his name—get quotations on Apsco 
models to meet your acods. 


Feneil She 


Plan for United Nations Week 


SCHOOLS and communities are al- 
ready planning their observances of 
United Nations Week, October 17-24. 

Teachers planning activities should 
write to the NEA for a kit of materials 
[send 25¢ to cover mailing charges}; 
to the American Association for the 
United Nations, 45 East 65th St., New 
York 21 N.Y., for program sugges- 


[Continued on page 387] 





Look at the 


SHAVINGS 


- and youll buy Apsco 










Uniform, fine shavings 
from Apsco’s “honed 
to a razor sharp edge”’ 
cutters. 


ncil is 


what this means to you 


Apsco “Dexter A” 


NMS 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. 


1837 Eighteenth Av., Rockford, Ill. « N. Hollywood « Toronto 
World's Largest Manufacturer of Pencil Sharpeners 
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Mariano Villaronga 


is the new Commis- 
sioner of Education 
for Puerto Rico. A 
graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Puerto 
Rico, Sr. Villaronga 
has his master’s de- 
gree from Harvard. 
He was dean of the 
Faculty of General 
Studies and profes- 
sor of education, University of Puerto Rico. 

The commissioner of education was _ for- 
merly a federal appointment, but the commis- 
sioner is now appointed by the governor of the 
island, who is elected by the people. 





[Continued from page 384] 
tions, teaching aids, and posters; to 
the National Broadcasting Company, 
80 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N.Y., for information about scheduled 
radio programs; and to International 
Documents Services, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27, N.Y., for “United Nations 
Study Kit No. 1,” available for $1. 





HEALTH EDUCATION 





Polio Information 


Tue following “Message to Parents” 
is being circulated by the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis as 
the polio season approaches. Know- 
ledge of how to protect the nation’s 
children is a valuable weapon which 
must be given to every parent. 

If polio hits your area this year, 
avoid crowds, over-fatigue, swimming 
in water not officially declared safe, 
and chilling. Keep especially clean. 
Take quick action to prevent crip- 
pling by calling your doctor if there 
are symptoms of headache, nausea, 
muscle soreness or stiffness, or unex- 
plained fever. 

Your chapter of the national foun- 
dation is prepared to pay that part 
of the care you cannot meet if polio 
should strike. 





BOOKS AND READING 





Newbery and Caldecott Awards 

Tue Children’s Library Association 
of the American Library Association 
has announced the winners of the 
Newbery and Caldecott awards for 
1949. 

King of the Wind by Marguerite 
Henry [Rand McNally] received the 
Newbery Award for “the most dis- 
tinguished contribution to American 


[Continued on page 390) 
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The New England Workshop 
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PLACE SPECIMEN on gone 
PRESS SWITCH . - FOCUS 


to obtain results 










pleasing to any 


microscopist 


RY the new No. 78 Spencer Scholar’s Microscope just once. 

You'll be amazed that a precision scientific instrument can 
be so simple to operate. Excellent images are obtained with the 
high quality Spencer optics supplied on this microscope. Crisp, 
clear images necessitate proper illumination. This is supplied by 
an efficient built-in light source eliminating substage adjustments 
and providing constant, uniform illumination. A single adjust- 
ment for both rapid and critical focusing saves time and effort. 
Low overall height and reversed position of microscope arm 
permit better posture, clearer view of stage, and easier, more 
convenient operation. Locked-on optics and stage clips reduce 
breakage and Joss of parts. 


The No, 78 is the ideal instrument for many routine laboratory 
and teaching applications. Standard model with 10X eyepiece 
and two objectives, 10X and 43X, costs only $99.50. For literature 
or the name of your nearest AO distributor, write American Optical 
Company, Scientific Instrument Division, Buffalo 15, New York, 
Dept. S140. 


Makers of. Microscopes fer over 700 Years 





SPENCER 





Everyone knows how great is the need for 


teachers in every classification of education. 
TEACHERS AGENCY p> cnaoutons - ol to — d yp 
in his charge is seeking opportunity to give 
28 E. Jackson Bivd. advancement to teachers. Through our offices 
Chi aac 4 ill $0 a a! emmeneee sooermeree are me. 
. sente o teachers and administrators. ur 

cag . service is nationwide, Member N.A.T.A. 











July 5- August 13 


on Good Schools and Teaching 


A FRIENDLY place for relaxed study of the school problems of the 
teacher, the administrator, the parent, the community and the 
child, with an expert staff. Ajso: Counselling, Arts, Crafts, Use 

of Films, Intercultural Relations. 


In the beautiful Green Mountains, near forests, lakes and streams. 
Trips to Montreal and other historic centers. 
For Information, Write, Box D 


GODDARD COLLEGE e 


PLAINFIELD 
VERMONT 
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Spotlight on the 
Riboflavin in Ice Cream 


Here is evidence that the riboflavin in ice cream is 





almost completely available for use by the body. 


It was discovered recently that by actual analysis the 
riboflavin content of ice cream is much higher than 
previously believed. This is important news but it is 
only the first chapter of the story. 

Other recent research proves that riboflavin occurs 
in ice cream in a form that the body can use efficiently. 
A study conducted by Everson and co-workers* in 
which college women served as experimental subjects, 
shows that the riboflavin of ice cream is almost 100% 
available to the human body. 

When a supplement of riboflavin was furnished 
by ice cream, it was nearly as well absorbed as the 
vitamin in its pure crystalline form and better 





than that in two other test foods studied. These oe 
facts are illustrated in the chart below. 
The presence of nutritive constituents in foods is not i 
alone sufficient to insure proper nourishment. Nutrients 
also must be in a form which can be assimilated 
readily and put to use by the body. It is increasingly ( 
apparent that availability of nutrients is just as ‘ 
important as is actual . 
nutrient content in 
AVAILABILITY OF RIBOFLAVIN selecting foods for é 
FROM THREE SOURCES specific dietary recom- 
100% mendations. It is reas- ‘ 
90% suring to know that, as . 
z to riboflavin, ice cream 
a ranks high on both 
* counts. This is impor- , 
pas tant for everyone : 
= concerned with planning 
z nutritious diets, whether { 
S to please normal appe- ( 
< tites, or the often g 
= difficult appetites of é 
= the ill and the aged. . 
*Everson, G., Wheeler, E., Walker, H., and Caulfield, W. J. £ 
Availability of riboflavin of ice cream, peas and almonds judged c 
by urinary excretion of the vitamin by women subjects. J. Nutr, 
35:209 (Feb.) 1948. ) I 
“a 
Natio! DAIRY COUNCIL... | : 
Oe ee tetieke ee chenanens 111 North Canal Street + Chicago 6, Illinois 
E ro00: axa is a ee se a Med. Since 1915.. - the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has been 
7 * eal Association, devoted to nutrition research and to education in the use of dairy products. 
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Don't be your age To all who want to look and feel younger 


than they are, nutrition research offers sound advice 


T>.\VERYONE knows that science has increased the 
number of years we can expect to live. We are 

learning, also, to make the extra years count. Good 

nutrition is one important factor in extending 

the period of adult vitality. 

Recent research makes it apparent that, while 
aging persons may need less calories because of 
decreasing energy requirements, it is highly 
desirable for their health and happiness to keep the 
nutrients in their diets at a high level. 


Learn from nutrition research—Ohlson and 
associates* have studied groups of older women. 
Important observations were made as to their 
dietary habits, their physical status, and their 
need for protein, calcium, and phosphorus. These 
older women were found to need protein for 
maintenance of body tissues just as much as 
younger women. If they omitted milk from their 
diets, their intakes of protein, and of other 
nutrients suffered. 

Approximately one gram of calcium daily was 
found to be necessary, on the average, to keep these 
older women in calcium equilibrium. However, 
since calcium is not abundantly distributed 
among foods, the women received this amount of 
calcium only if their diets contained liberal 
amounts of milk and milk products. The calcium 
content of the women’s diets was directly 
related to the amount of milk they consumed. 

Many adults, especially women, show a 
considerable degree of demineralization of the 
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The presence of this seal indicates that 
all nutrition statements in this adver- 
tisement have been found acceptable 
bv the Council on Foods and Nutrition 
of the American Medical Association, 
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skeletal structure by the age of fifty. This condition 
may lead to broken bones and the familiar stoop 
shoulders of old age. The precise mechanism 
requires further study. 


Make your extra years count—lIn the study, the 
groups of women considered to have good health 
tended to drink more milk, eat more vegetables, 
whole-grain cereals, and eggs than women in 
corresponding poor health groups. The study 
suggests that ill health may be associated 
with food intakes that are unsatisfactory in 
quality and quantity. But the authors point out 
that while ill health itself may result in reduction 
of food intake, the symptoms of ill health also 
may be exaggerated by inadequate food. 

As the American life span increases, the need to 
guard the health of older citizens grows more 
and more vital. Good nutrition constitutes one 
important factor of protection. Liberal 
consumption of milk and its products is one basic 
step toward good nutrition. 


*Ohlson, M. A., Roberts, P. H., Joseph, S. A., and Nelson, P.M, 
Dietary practices of 100 women from 40 to 75 years of age. 
J. Am. Diet. Assn. 24:286 (April) 1948. 


Roberts, P. H., Kerr, C. H., and Ohlson, M. A. Nutritional status 
of older women. J. Am. Diet. Assn. 24:292 (April) 1948. 


Ohlson, M. A., Brewer, W. D., Cederquist, D. C., Jackson, L., 
Brown, E. G., and Roberts, P. H. Studies of the protein 
requirements of women. J. Am. Diet. Assn. 24:744 (Sept.) 1948, 


111 North Canal Street a Chicago 6, Illinois 


Since 1915 . . . the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has been 
devoted to nutrition research and to education in the use of dairy products. 
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Yes, every season of the 
year is a season of delight 
in Miami Beach. Broad 
beaches, blue seas, and 
sunny skies beckon invit- 
ingly twelve months of 
the year. The same gentle 
trade winds that ward off 
cold in winter keep Miami 
Beach refreshingly cool in 
mid-summer. And Miami 
Beach’s superb facilities 
for recreation and diver- 
sion are yours to enjoy no 
matter when you get here. 


Best of ali, Miami Beach’s 
famed hotel and apartment 
units offer greatly reduced 
spring, summer, and fall 
rates, -- the biggest vaca- 
tion bargain you'll find 
anywhere. 


Regular Summer Sessions at the 
University of Miami, 1949: 
JUNE 11 THRU SEPT. 10 


Teacher Training Session: 
JULY 2 THRU AUG. 13 


| ede dh 
- 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, DEPT. J 
MIAMI BEACH 39,-FLORIDA 


@ Please send free color booklet: ‘“‘Miami Beach’’, 
together with complete Sports Calendar. 


NAME 


ee 


CITY we apeeieein a 





STATE 


Please Print Name and Address 
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THIS IS AN OFFICIAL MESSAGE FROM THE 
CITY GOVERNMENT OF MIAMI BEACH 


. 


$90 


[Continued from page 587) 


literature for children” published in 
1948. 

The Big Snow by Elmer and Berta 
Hader [Macmillan] received the Cal- 
decott Award given annually for the 
best picture book for children. 


Children’s Booklist 


Distinguished Children’s Books of 
1948 List, eompiled by the Book Eval- 
uation Committee of the Children’s 
Library Association of the American 
Library Association, is now available. 

Copies of the list may be secured 
at 500 for $5; 1000 for $7.50; 1500 
for $15 postpaid from Sturgis Print- 
ing Company, Library Division, Box 
$29, Sturgis, Mich. 





SUMMER-SCHOOL OPPORTUNITIES 





For Teachers of Young Children 


Summer Opportunities for Teachers 
of Children Two to Twelve Years of 
Age is an annotated list of courses, in- 
stitutes, short-term sessions, work- 
shops, and conferences to be sponsored 
by colleges and universities during the 
summer. Copies are 40¢ each and may 
be secured from the Association for 
Childhood Education International, 
1200 15th St. N.W., Washington 5, 
D.C. 





FUTURE TEACHERS 





FTA College Chapters, 1948-49 


Cottece FTA membership is now 
13,720, a gain of 4301 in one year. 
During that time, 62 new college FTA 
chapters have been chartered, num- 
bering 1864 students. 

The Eta Pi Alpha Chapter, Seattle 
Pacific College, Seattle, Wash., whose 
president is William V. Rehman, was 
named banner chapter 1948-49. The 
story of this chapter’s outstanding pro- 
gram and activities is told in the 


- Ninth FTA Yearbook. 


Indiana has been named the banner 
state for 1948-49. The state FTA or- 
ganizer, Nettie Norris Leasure, reports 
that Indiana now has a strong state 
FTA organization and is planning a 
long-range program for selective re- 
cruitment of teachers thru the devel- 
opment of FTA clubs in the high- 
schools. Their first state FTA 
conference will be held May 7. Indi- 
ana now has 10 college chapters in 
good standing. Six of these are on the 
Victory Honor Roll. 


[Continued on page 392] 
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TRAVEL ...Study...Play in any of the 
7 Oregon Summer Sessions. A distinguished 
staff of visiting and resident instructors... 
a wealth of adventure... plus the study of 
your choice in “air conditioned” Oregon. 
Undergraduate work can be completed in 
any session — Graduate work completed at 
the University of Oregon, Oregon State 
College or the Portland Sessions which com- 
bines courses from all Oregon institutions, 

UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 

Eugene, Opens June 20 
OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
Corvallis, Opens June 20 
PORTLAND SUMMER SESSION 
Portiand, Opens June 20 
INSTITUTE OF MARINE BIOLOGY 
Coos Bay, Opens June 20 
OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 

Monmouth, Opens June 15 
EASTERN OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 

La Grande, Opens June 15 
SOUTHERN OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 

Ashland, Opens June 15 





For further information or catalog write 
Director of Summer Sessions 


Ske, OREGON STATE SYSTEM 
={ ee 42 OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


4 gn ittn FS Room 207 C, 220 S.W. Alder St. 
a~* < ’ 
WSS PORTLAND 4, OREGON 


- Authorized by Oregon State Board of Higher Education 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SESSION 


SIX WEEKS, BEGINNING JUNE 27 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in 
Arts, Sciences, and Education for teachers. 
Master’s degrees may be earned through 
attendance at five summer sessions. The 
resources of a great university amid an 
environment characteristic of America’s 
best liberal arts colleges promise stimu- 
lating and enjoyable summer study. Co- 
educational. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
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Advance registrations now being received. 


For catalogue, write the Director of the 
Summer Session, The Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore 18, Md 
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DIESEL-POWERED « STAINLESS STEEL 





AMERICA’S NEWEST, MOST BEAUTIFUL TRAIN! 


FEATURING ws 
f) 4, 
la-lome cars F 


VIA THE 



















Scenic Way Across America 
... through the COLORADO ROCKIES and FEATHER RIVER CANYON 








in Magic Daylight Hours! 
DAILY BETWEEN CHICAGO + DENVER * SALT LAKE CITY * SAN FRANCISCO 





Distinctive Vista-Dome Spacious Diner has main Luxurious sleeping cars Vista-Dome lounge cars— 
chair coaches with indi- dining room and four semi- offer advanced design in one with buffet service—the 
vidual reclining seats and private dining nooks. Deli- drawing rooms, bedrooms, other with cozy cocktail 
adjustable leg rests. cious meals, expertly served. roomettes, sections. lounge. 


e Ride this gleaming new train! Enjoy the’ ing the scenic heart of the High Sierra, by 
greatest of travel thrills—an unobstructed daylight! San Francisco, the romantic city by 
view of mountain wonderlands from the glass- the Golden Gate! Promise yourself now 
enclosed, air-conditioned Vista-Domes. And ‘Next trip between Chicago and the Coast, it’s 
what scenery! The Colorado Rockies, tower- the CALIFORNIA ZEPHYR for me!” 


ing in stately snow-capped splendor, by day- eee 
light! Utah and Nevada, by starlight or Through sleeping car dail 
moonlight! Feather River Canyon, penetrat- between New York and San Francisco 






ENJOY THESE FEATURES... 
NEW, FASTER SCHEDULE 





















@ Hostess service by @ Fluorescent lighting 

Westbound DAILY SERVICE Eastbound o uniformed Zephyrette @ Individual reading lights 
(Read Down) (One Day shown as Example) (Read Up) : ) 

3:30 pm Sun. . Lv. Chicago . . . (C.T.) . Ar. 1:30 pm Tue. @ Wire-recorded music @ All cars fully carpeted 
11:59 pm Sun. . lv. Omaha . . . (C.7.) . Ar. 4:55 am Tue. @ Publi t s ; 
8:20 am Mon. . Ar.Denver . . . (M.T.) . bv. 7:15 pm Mon. pr: Tig: pesantae @ Valet service 
8:40 am Mon. . Lv. Denver . . . (M.T.) « Ar. 7:00 pm Mon. system @ Reserved chair-coach seats 

Colorado Rockies @ Controlled radio reception 


10:05 pm Mon. . Ar. Salt Lake City . (M.T.) . Lv. 5:40 am Mon. 
10:25 pm Mon. . Lv. Salt Lake City . (M.T.) . Ar. 5:20 am Mon. 


Feather River Canyon 
4:50 pm Tue. . Ar. San Francisco . (P.T.) . bv. 9:00 am Sun. 


@ Women's and children's coach 
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GRAY LIN] 






Sa 


“TANNER 
GRAY LINE 


HAS ARRANGED 
IDEAL TOURS FOR 
YOU, SUCH AS= 


LOS ANGELES HARBOR & FRONTIER TOWN 
Largest man-made harbor, crammed 
with shipping; on to Knott’s Berry 
farm and Gold Rush village rebuilt 
in complete detail, with original store 

goods, mine machinery, railroad. 
From Los Angeles . . . $5.18 

MOVIE STUDIOS, STARS HOMES 


Tanner Gray Line takes you 
through Warner Brothers First 
National Studios. See miles of 
exotic sets, famous stars. Also 
stars homes. From Los Angeles 

$3.74 
GRAY LINE U-DRIVES or Limousines 
with guide drivers are yours by the 
day or week—ideal for small groups. 


SEND FOR FREE 
“TEACHERS TOURS” 
FOLDER—for Southern 
California, Arizona, and 
Nevada sights. 

7 





ad 


Tanner Gray Line, 320 South Beaudry, 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. Dept. B 


Send me Teachers’ Tours Folder 
Name 


Address 


City. 
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[Continued from page 390] 

The second largest FTA chapter in 
the nation is the Horace Mann Chap- 
ter at Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, whose membership is now 240. 
The largest chapter in the United 
States is the John A. H. Keith Chapter 
at State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pa., membership 262. 





TEACHER RETIREMENT 





Associations of Retired Teachers 


Tue NEA Research Division is mak- 
ing a card file of local and state asso- 
ciations of retired teachers. The divi- 
sion wants to obtain the name of each 
group, its mailing address, and the 
names of the president and secretary. 
Please send this information direct to 
the NEA Research Division, 120] 
l6th St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 





HIGHER EDUCATION 


New Promotion Plan 

A NEw plan adopted by Princeton 
University bases scholastic promotion 
entirely on the quality of the student's 
performance, according to Harold W. 
Dodds, president of the university. 

This departure from the usual prac- 
tice of measuring the student’s prog- 
ress by a given number of “units” 
passed does away with the making up 
of failed courses by attendance at a 
summer session, or by doing extra 
work during the regular terms. De- 
ficiencies are cancelled by attainment 
of a specified average in all courses, 
high marks in some subjects pulling 
up low marks in others. 


Field Trip to Great Britain 

Tue Yale University Department of 
Education this summer will sponsor 
its sixth consecutive Educational Field 
Trip to Great Britain. An intense 
program of travel, study, lectures, con- 
ferences, and interviews is planned for 
the eight-week trip, which will cover 
some 3000 miles in the British Isles. 

The journey is offered primarily 
for undergraduate and graduate men 
and women interested in Britain’s ed- 
ucational and cultural life. 





WORD FROM THE STATES 





Student Building Plan 


AT CHAMPAIGN, Ill., last June, more 
than 2500 people came to visit a 
newly-built house of modern design 
[Continued on page 394] 








NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


Summer Sessions 


—Combine summer study on the shore 
of Lake Michigan with the cultural 
advantages of the Chicago area. 


—Offer a distinguished faculty and 
wide variety of courses leading to 
degrees, B.S., B-Mus., B.Mus.Ed., 
B.S.J., M.S., and Ph.D. 


Six-Week Session, 

June 24-Aug. 6 
Full curriculum in Liberal Arts, Educa- 
tion, Journalism, Speech, and Music 


for graduate and undergraduate stu- 
dents. 


Nine-Week Session, 
June 24-Aug. 27 


A limited number of courses for grad- 
vates and undergraduates in Journal- 
ism, Speech, Education, Liberal Arts 
and Commerce. 


Three-Week Session, 
Aug. 6-27 
Designed for graduate students who 
have done advanced work in Educa- 
tion and are interested in furthering 
their professional growth. 
For bulletins, write to 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSIONS 


101 Pearsons Hall, Evanston, Ill. 

















The Fernglen Worksho 
ANTRIM, NEW HAMPSHIRE P 
Field courses in 
Nature Education, Gardening 
and Conservation 
for Camp Counselors, Teachers, Garden 
Club Members and Others interested in 

the out-of-doors. 

For further information write to 
MABEL E. TURNER, Director 
Professor of Biology and 
Nature Education 
State Teachers College, Lowell, Mass. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE } 


Located in excellent surroundings in an historic 
New England town close to ocean and White Moun- 
tains, will provide many opportunities for pro- 
fessional growth, study and recreation. A planned 
program of graduate and undergraduate courses | 
and workshops 
higher education. Dates, July 5—August 12. 


For complete information, address Director, Sum- 
mer Session, Durham, New Hampshire. 


in elementary, 


secondary and 
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New York Central takes you through the 
beautiful Berkshires to New England’s “hub” 


Come At Any Season in the all- 
year comfort of New York Central 
trains. Fish New England’s famous 
trout streams in spring. Toast your- 
self tan on summer beaches...or cool 
off among the Northeast’s highest 
peaks. Hunt or hike through forests 
ablaze with fall color. Or in winter 
ski where the snow is dry and fast 


on a thousand mountain slopes. 








Fill Your Snapshot Album with 
New England history and beauty. 
The steeple where Paul Revere saw 
the signal lantern. Sea-swept rocks 


that inspired famous poets. Quaint 
fishing ports . . . covered bridges 
...ivy-mantled colleges . . . rugged 
peaks and elm-shaded villages that 
each year tempt thousands of artists 


to set up their easels. 


New York Central’s Great New England Fleet is led by such Dieseliners 


as the all-private-room New England States 
Limited, with streamlined coaches and sleeping cars 


coach Paul Revere. 


. . . the famous Southwestern 
...and the luxury- 


= New York Central 


The Water Level Route—You Can Sleep 
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FREE! 


NEW ENGLAND 
BOOKLET 


or “Vacation Guide” 
to other all-year vacation 

spots you can visit via New York Central. 
Niagara Falls, the Great Lakes, the Adiron- 
dacks, Canada, New York City and the 
Western Wonderlands. Send coupon to 
New York Central, Room 1334-JJ, 466 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me booklet on letidiat 


a A a 


ADDRESS 





CITY ZONE 


STATE 





SYSTEM 
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THIRTY-NINTH YEAR 








completely furnished and equipped. 


Ss “er Sesstone [his three-bedroom house was the 


work of boys and girls in the Cham- 
FOR TEACHERS 


yaign Senior Highschool. 

Again, Temple University offers a wide I 18 : 5 ; 

selection of graduate and undergraduate The architectural drawing class 
courses in its Summer Sessions... making > ‘ ‘ 
the regular University facilities available to made the plans, which were checked 
teachers, school principals and superin ; ! i : 
tendents. If you Bmw = Sausees for on by a committee of three instructors 
pn ety will find Poy op oo from the School of Architecture of the 


Summer Sessions are ideally suited to your University of Illinois. and the build- 
needs. And apart from its educational ad- 


vantages, the University—and the city of ing-trades class built the entire house. 
Philadelphia and environs—offer many 5 


cultural and recreational opportunities. The interior color scheme and fur- 

You'll enjoy spending a Summer in Phil- ee : 

adel phia. _nishing and decorating was done by 
Regular Sessions, June 27 to August 5 
Post-Sessions, August 8 to September 16 





the home-economics class with the co- 
operation of local stores. After a few 


TEMPLE days of open house, the furniture and /nvest1G are ae 
U N IVE RS ITY wr: aioe 2 were returned and _ the sung SI. PETERSBURG 7 a < 


| house put up for public auction. Pro- / 
Philadelphia ceeds of the sale were earmarked for | Yeu will enjoy living in the “’Sun- 
Write for the Temple University Summer Sessions | this vear’s house, which the students | Shine City” on Florida's beautiful 
Bulletin which lists the courses to be offered dur- . West Coast. This city, located on 
- the 1949 Summer Sessions. Address Office of are working on now. a small peninsula between the 
e 


istrar, Broad Street and Mont ‘ ° ry ‘ ; 
i Philadelphia 22, Pa. \t Champaign, the house-building | Gvlf of Mexico and Tampa Bay, is 


i 1987. There are an ideal location for your future 

pre gram Started in es Ji. ’ - re = Cc home. Many hundreds of families 

38 other highschools in Illinois which come here each year because of 

ave similar programs. the delightful climate and pleas- 

have similan prog . ant living conditions. All kinds of 

it h e Ya t e ~ ~ Fi ~ h e r 4 fun under the sun. Friendly neigh- 

Highschool Career Forum bors. For free booklets write to- 

we day to J. K. Davenport, Chamber 
of Commerce— 





Be A CAREER forum for boys sponsored 
Teachers A gency by the Rotary Club and public schools 


PAUL YATES, Manager of Aeaarg. eee attracted 200 Roti = iid. Coen 

ESTA | ians and as many seniors from 15 AML. 

icici eae soe highschools and vocational-technical THe SUNSHINE =(¢ FLORIDA 

THROUGH UNIVERSITY | schools recently. s7 ¥. 39)... eee 

23 E. Jackson Blvd. After a keynote speech by the Hon- 

Chicago 4, Illinois | orable Owen J. Roberts on the ad- 

Telephone HAr. 7-2642 | vantage of working in a democracy, 

| 11 career groups met under the leader- UNIVERSITY OF 

, 7 ship of Rotary Club members out- | f R M O N T 
Since 1885 Member NATA stameting in various paquaetrics and | | 

ALBERT Efficient —Dis- professions. School counselors acted | Denti Mathias 


are | as recorders awd prepared informa- | July 5-Aug. 16 
TEACHERS criminating - || tion from the group meetings for the ' WRITE FOR CATALOG . . . Study in 
AGENCY Reliable Na- | whole student bodies. y Sedans ont cadienaame study 
tional Service | | . Liberal Arts and Education, including 
bia for Teachers School Broadcasts | pe mg gy 
BUREAU and Schools. 


recreational program. 





Director of Radio Education for 


, Director, Summer Session 
HOME OFFICE: Daves ¥ | the York Public Schools Helen Millen BURLINGTON 6, VERMONT 
Ade cles: NCW 


| Gotwalt has instituted two new series ON-LAKE-CHAMPLAIN 
25 E. Jackson Bivd. ae ( ——_ of broadcasts. Thev are Dear Teacher : 
P Spokane, ash. — , 
Chicago 4, Ill. and Ten Oclock Recess, broadcast 


Sunday and Friday respectively. 


On Dear Teacher, three members 
iemal Colle of Eeecation of sa ak all 


the teaching staff answer 
PU seomecomned PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


1estions submitted by parents and 

Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and Upper Ele- . est me S mitt I . P . ° THE INTERAMERICAN 

mentary Grades, Children’s demonstration school and ob- ot het citizens on school prac tices, 

servation conter. Os Chienge’s lovely, North Shore, lear | ; SUMMER SCHOOL 

ake. eginning classes and specially designed courses | > - - 7h “4 

ter teachers and college graduates. Fall, Midyear and } methods ol teac hing, and other loc al 

Summer Term. Write for catalog. matters. Ten Or lock Recess isa week- 
National College of Education : . , , ' . . 

EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 916E EVANSTON, ILL. | ly round-up of classroom news given 


by student reporters. 


Saltillo, Mexico 
6th Session, July 4-August 12 


Spanish Conversation with PRIVATE tutors, 


Lae | 
HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY three hours daily. Activities. M.A. Degree. 


25 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Ill. Blueprints for Action All Mexican Faculty. Incorporated Dept. of 


University Studies, Mexico. G. |. Approved. 
e UNIFIED-ENROLMENT plans—how 


Lodging private homes. Bulletin. 
Member N.A.T.A. they were adopted and what they DONALD CUSTER 
ad have accomplished—are set forth in 


Dignified, Professional Box 413, Salida 19, Colorado 
, ‘ ‘ : 9 
Efficient Service —nursery school to university. [Continued on page 396] 
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ion 4 Lt all depends upon whether you're talk- tions and yards that make up a working —and the costs of doing that are twice 
iT ing about shipping freight, or taking railroad. what they were before the war. The 


a trip, or building and equipping a mile 
of railroad. 

Railroads haul freight for charges 
which now average only about 14s cents 
for moving a ton a mile. T hey carry pas- 
sengers for an average charge of only 
2% cents a mile. 

Such low charges have been possible 
because private investors have saved 
up and put up $125,400 for each aver- 
age mile of railroad line—an investment 
not only in track, but also in locomotives 
and cars, bridges and signals, and sta- 


Because of that investment, America 
has a railroad system that provides the 
most economical, as well as the most 
efficient and the safest mass transporta- 
tion in the world. What's more, it’s a 
system which not only does not rely 
upon help from taxpayers—but actually 
pays into the public treasury in taxes 
each year almost $4,000 per mile. 

To keep these railroads abreast of 
the nation’s needs requires not only 
constant maintenance but a steady pro- 
gram of replacement and improvement 


only way in which railroads can attract 
the dollars needed for these replace- 
ments and improvements is to earn an 
adequate return on the money invested 
in them. 

To enable American railroads to con- 
tinue giving the most economical, most 
efficient, and the safest mass transpor- 
tation in the world, it’s important to 
everybody that railroad rates shall be 
in line with today’s cost of producing 
the service —for tomorrow’s railroads 
depend on today’s earnings. 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR 


| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
r| 


£fssocunon OF ofucnew Preurosos 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Every Monday evening over the ABC Network, 8-8:30 
Eastern, Mountain, and Pacific Time; 7-7:30 Central Time. 
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CAMP AND CONFERENCE DIRECTORS 















from 








BROTHERHOOD MUTUAL 


BROADWAY AT WAYNE 


LIFE 


Your’campers, also, will benefit 


our specialized direct-mail 


claim service. Let us pay their med- 
ical bills for illness and accident. 


Gives each camper broad cover- 
age e protects during travel e is 
easily adjusted to your situation e 
and is approved by camp men 
throughout the country e write for 
details. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


FORT WAYNE 2, INDIANA 















An Intelligent 
VACATION 


with 


STUDYTOURS 


A NEW Kind of Travel 
Studytours combine memorable SIGHT-SEEING 
with visits, interviews, discussions to add IN- 
SIGHT into social, political, economic and 
cultural changes abroad, Leadership by 
qualified professors. 

TOURS TO: England, France, 
Italy, Mexico, 


ALL INCLUSIVE 
EUROPEAN TOURS 
$550—$1475 


Many Carry 
School Credit 


World STUDYTOURS 


Columbia University Travel Service 
2960 Broadway, N. Y. 27, N. Y. 


Czechoslovakia, 
etc. 





JULY 7-30 — 24 


TOUR MEXICO 


days private auto 

travel by highway 

te Mexico City and 
all its interesting features plus the two greatest side trips 
in Mexico—Oaxaca via Puebla—Guadalajara via Lake 
Patzeuaro and Volcano Paracutin. $275 total cost. A REAL 
TRAVEL BARGAIN. Your conductors have studied in 12 
foreign countries. 

Inquiries invited 


POWELL JOURS WITH PURPOSE 


(Rev. and Mrs. Wilbur F. Powell, Bethany, Ill.) 





Oa 


ROCKY IVT TEAC CHERS 


AGENCY 


410 US.Nat. BANn BLOG DENVER, COLO 





NO COMMISSIONS CHARGED! 


| WOULD LIKE TO OBTAIN A POSITION. 


DOO 


WITH THE CURRENT ISSUE. 


TEACHERS’ 





TEACHERS WANTED 


FOR SUMMER SCHOOL POSITIONS — FOR FALL TERM POSITIONS 
EVERY EDUCATOR SHOULD BE LISTED IN THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ DIRECTORY 
FREE INFORMATION! 
REPLY AT ONCE BY CHECKING YOUR CHOICES — SERVICE TO EDUCATORS IS OUR BUSINESS 

R BOTH 


1 NEED EDUCATORS FOR MY VACANCIES. OR BOTH. 

| DO NOT DESIRE TO CHANGE POSITIONS, BUT | WOULD _ TO HAVE MY NAME AND 
QUALIFICATIONS IN THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ DIRECTORY 

(©) | WOULD LIKE TO START MY SUBSCRIPTION TO THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ DIRECTORY 


(eqronwdn 


,PULPIT- CHOIR 
CONFIRMATION 
~ BAPTISMAL 
DOCTORS 


FLORIDA VACATION! 


How would you like a free vacation in 
Florida’s world-renowned Highlands in the 
heart of the Scenic Ridge Section? Close 


to famous Bok Tower and beautiful Cypress 


Gardens. Swimming, fishing, boating, golfing. 
For Full Details, Write 


Richard J. Chamberlain, Manager 


WALESBILT HOTEL 


LAKE WALES, FLORIDA 








COLLEGE TEACHERS 


We Need You For Good Paying Positions. 
Unexcelled Service. 
Member N.A.T.A. 


Free Enrollment 
Most Successful in the West. 
m. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mer 


Largest, 









NO OBLIGATION! 


SUMMER...... , FALL 
SUMMER......, FALL 





FOR COMFLETE INFORMATION, WRITE US TODAY 


DIRECTORY SERVICE 
"A National Directory for Your Professional Progress” 
BOX 395-E, GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 











[Continued from page 394] 
a reprint of two JOURNAL features 
“Getting into the Janua 
1949 JOURNAL, and “* 
November 1948 JOURNAL. 

Reprints are available on reques 
from NEA headquarters. 


Gold”, 


Legislative Banquet 


EDUCATIONAL problems and legisl 
tion necessary to meet them were dj 
cussed at a legislative banquet spop 
by the Western Conventioy 
District of the Pennsylvania State Edy 
cation 

Two 


SC red 


Association in February. 
Congressmen, six state 
tors, 25 members of the state houg 
of and 630 lay ané 
professional leaders were told of th 
need for bette 
support for schools, 


sen 
representatives, 


and wavs of getting 





A TRIBUTE TO 


Ow een cana _scae ee eco eee eae ee eee 


Lowell P. Goodrich 


Mr. Goopricu, superintendent of 
schools in Milwaukee since 1943 
suddenly on March 29. Always active 
in the American Association of School 
Administrators, he was currently ser 
ing as chairman of its 1950 yearbook 
commission on school public relation 
At the St. Louis regional convention, 
he was a principal speaker at. the 
discussion group on public-relations 
problems and practices. 


Helen Phillips 


THE entire town of Altavista, Va 
observed March as Helen Phillip 
Month, paying tribute to a leading 


figure in education in that community 
for 46 The month’s obsery 
ance was climaxed by a celebratiot 
sponsored by the PTA, at which Mi 
Phillips was given a $500 bond. 


years. 


NEW NEA LIFE MEMBERS 





CALIFORNIA—Fay Goddard, 
Hall, Jr., Frances S. Titus 
ILLINOIsS—Woodson W. Fishback, Ma 
ble McGowan 
INDIANA—Mrs. Myron E. 
Kentucky—Lucile Hood 
MASSACHUSETTS—Donald Dike 
New Jersey—J. Dwight Daugherty 
Ounio—R. E, Augspurger 
Texas—Ann Thurston 
H. Harrah, J. 
Grady P. Parker 
VirGintiA—Mary Lupton Robinson 


Taylor 


Embry, Peat 
Nathaniel Nelum 


WASHINGTON—Carl R. Matthews, Don 


ald Lewis Whitacre 
Wyominc—Martin A. Wenger 





Vert; 
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Watch Words! 


CHILDREN’S interpretations and mis- 
interpretations of words fascinate us. 
A teacher tells us that, returning to 
school after a week’s absence, she told 
her charges she had been /homesick 
for them. A few days later a parent 
protested her having said she was 
sick of the children! 


This reminds us of Jeanie 
who, crying while on a visit, was 
asked if she were homesick. Her 
malady was more serious. “I’m 
heresick.” 


dngelo Patri reports a parent’s con- 
cern at her child’s being called a “‘scur- 
w elephant.” Investigation revealed 
that the teacher had said ‘a disturb- 
ing element.” Mr. Patri recalls also 
the child who worried because, if ab- 
sent again, he would be “thrown into 
the furnace.” The teacher had said, 
“dropped from the register.” 


We think, too, of a comment 
made by Our Favorite Little 
Girl. Her throat had been sore 
last week, she was telling us. Her 
mother had said it was. . . “Oh, 
what is it you say about a fire?” 

“Burning?” we asked. 

“No.” 

“In flames?” 

“Yes. Mother said my throat 
was in flames.” 


And a child at our Sunday school, 
eciting the “Twenty-Thir! Psalm,” 
vanted to know about the “surely” 
hat was going to follow her all the 
days of her life—one of that apparent 
rilogy, we found upon questioning, 
‘surely, goodness, and mercy.” 


Magazine Digest has another Sun- 
day-school story—about the little boy 
who was told the story of Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego. His mother 
inquired what the lesson had been 
about. His answer: “Your shack, my 


shack, and a bungalow.” 


THis Week MAGAZINE refers to 
he little lady, six years of age, who 
islikes the struggle thru crowds at 
Pennsylvania Station when she goes 


0 New York City. Her favorite 


phrase of the Lord’s Prayer is 
and lead us riot into Penn. Station.” 


Weaselese 

ApuLts do. strange things with 
words too. According to the AP, a 
“glossary” is now circulating which 
“translates” military lingo: 

Concur generally—“I haven't read 
the document and don’t want to be 
bound by anything I might say.” 

In conference—“I don’t know where 
he is.” 

Under active consideration—‘“We 
have never heard of it. However, 
we'll try and find it in the files.” 

Has received careful consideration 
“A period of inactivity covering a time 
lag.”” [Note to would-be JOURNAL au- 
thors: This is not what the phrase 
means when we return a manuscript! | 

Transmitted to you—“You hold the 
bag a while, I’m tired of it.” 

It is recommended — ‘We _ don’t 
think it will work, but you go ahead 
and stick your neck out and try it.” 


The Younger Degeneration 


“Our earth is degenerate in these 
latter days. Children no longer 
obey their parents.” 

“The children now love luxury. 
They have bad manners, contempt for 
authority. They, show disrespect for 
elders, and love chatter in 
place of exercise. They no 
longer rise when elders enter 
They contradict 
their parents, chatter before 
company, gobble up dainties 
at the table, cross their legs, 
and tyrannize over their 
teachers.” 

Discouraging, isn’t it? So 
thought the Egyptian priest 
of 4000 years BC, quoted in 
the first paragraph, and Socra- 
tes, in the second. 


Middle See 

To TEACHERS is granted the 
gift of seeing ourselves as oth- 
ers see us. Some examples: 

A highschool student, to 
Etta E. Maddux, Fort Smith, 
Ark.: ““Teachers have the ad- 
vantage over students. You 
have to know one subject; 
we have to know them all,” 


the room. 


Mts 


THE NEIGHBORS By George Clark news syno 


A former pupil, after measuring 
Auril Wood of Oakland, Calif., with 
a critical eye: “Gee, Mrs. Wood, you 
sure don’t grow much, do you?” 

A second-grader [quoted in North 
Carolina Education|] who when his 
teacher was asked, “Do you like teach- 
ing school?” piped up: “It’s better 
than working, ain’t it?” 

Eight-year-old James, whose essay 
on teachers is sent in by Katharine Mc- 
Caskill of Malvern, Ark.: “A teacher 
has a hard job, She has to put arith- 
metic on the blackboard, She has to 
put the language on the blackboard 


too. She has to hunt a map. She al- 
wavs worries.” 


Your Topia? 


In launching a new health-edu- 
cation plan, Katharine Wolfe, 
consultant in health education in 
the Seattle schools, penned this 
verse: 

Well-nourished, eager, spic, and 
span, 

Their posture up to par; 

They mind the rules, cooperate, 

Such paragons they are! 

Emotionally adjusted, 

Intellectually supreme, 

Why can’t such boys and girls 
exist 

Outside a teacher’s dream? 
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“Seventy-four more days before school starts!” 


$97 
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by far the use of these costly facilities. 


Newest thing in laundries —for washing coal! In this 
coal preparation plant, quality coal is separated from im- 
purities by a flotation process! The heavier foreign mat- 
ter sinks into giant tanks, while the pure coal floats off on 
top. Only then is it graded for size by machine-operated 
screens before shipment. 





Coal mining today is one of the most progressive 
of America’s great industries—and we've prepared an 
accurate, timely book, Pertinent Facts About Coal, 
to help you and your classes keep up-to-date on its 


many developments. For your free copies, mail the 
coupon today. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
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This rubber-tired giant rolls over mine-built roads to move 
coal from the tipple to a distant washing and preparation 
plant, for in this case, the rich coal seam spreads for miles 
from the point of original entry. In order to reduce the costs 
and haulage time, new shafts were constructed. Now trucks 
bring coal to the original preparation plant—which prolongs 





BITUMINOUS COAL ... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 













“— ere 
No housing problem for this miner and his family—for 
like thousands of coal’s experienced workmen, he owns 
his own home. Today two-thirds of America’s bituminous 
coal miners either rent from private landlords or own 
their houses, and home ownership among modern miners 
generally is on the increase. 


Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. NJ 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 





| 
Please send me _free copies of 
PERTINENT Facts ABouT COAL. 
l (PLEASE PRINT) 
Name 
{ Street 
| City Zone State 
I 


Name of School 


BOOK MSS. WANTED 


PROMPT BOOK PUBLICATION, complete 
services include editorial, production and 
distribution facilities for books and 
pamphlets. 


Write Dept. 88A for “‘We Can Publish Your Book” 
THE Exposition PRESS 
154 Nassau Street New York 7, N.Y. 
TEACH ERS! if it is a position in the 
. Midwest, Rocky Moun- 


tain Region, Oregon, Washington, or Califor- 
nia, we can find it for you. 


CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 
411 WESTON BLDG. CLINTON, IA. 
30th Year MEMBER—N.A.T.A. 


THE READING TEACHER AGENCY 


Shillington Reading, Pennsylvania | 


“A Reliable Service for Educators” | 
Up-to-date Method of Registration 
Write Today for Information 


Is This 
The Right Career 


THE SPRINGFIELD Teachers’ Agency 


New England Coverage 


Robert S, Macdowall, B.S. in Ed., M.Ed. 
Manager 


“The Right Teacher for the Right Place” 
1570 Main Street Springfield, Mass. 


Sketches co 
Public Affairs Committ 
“Understand Your 


New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 


rtesy of 


Getting Along with Others 


How modern findings on this subject 
may aid you in helping your pupils 


Modern education, in emphasizing better human 
relations, makes it important today that people 
from earliest childhood be taught to get along with 
others. As every teacher and mother knows, this 
is far from a simple undertaking. It is no wonder, 
therefore, there is such a growing demand for in- 
formation which will give teachers and parents the 
help they need in molding a child along lines that 
wil] help make for a better, well-adjusted, more 
successful adult. 


To meet this demand, Dr. W. Carson Ryan, a 
recognized authority in the field, has compiled the 
list at the right. These, he believes to be the best 
and most helpful pamphlets and periodicals deal- 
ing with various phases of developing emotional 
stability-from infancy through childhood years. 


if further interested, consult your library or book- 
dealer, or write directly to the publishers, This 
information comes from W. Carson Ryan, Ph. D., 
Kenan Prof. of Educ., Univ. of North Carolina, 


We hope the above is helpful to you just as millions 
find chewing Wrigley's Spearmint helpful to them. 


Periodicals: 

CHILD sTUDY— Quarterly, Child 
Study Ass'n of America, 132 E. 
74th St., New York 21, N.Y. 
(65cacopy, $2.25 a year). 
UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD — 
Quarterly, National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene (25cacopy, 
$1 year), 1790 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 


Pamphlets: 
UNDERSTAND YOUR CHILD— 
From 6 to 12—Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 22 E. 38th St., 
New York 16, N.Y. (20c). 
CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT IN 
NURSERY SCHOOL—LIili E. Peller, 
National Comm. for Mental Hy- 
giene, 1790 Broadway, NewYork, 
N.Y. (15c). 

SOME SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF CHIL- 
DREN: Whena Child Hurts Other 
Children, etc.—New York Comm. 
on Mental Hygiene, 105 E. 22nd 
St., New York 10, N.Y. (10¢ 
each, packet of 8, 75¢). 

A POUND OF PREVENTION: How 
Teachers Can Meet the Emotion- 
al Needs of Young Children — 
J. L. Hymes, Jr., New York 
Committee on Mental Hygiene, 
address above (25¢). 
DISCIPLINE: What Is It?— Helen 
S. Burgess, Child Study Ass’n 
of America—132 E. 74th St., 
New York 21, N. Y. (35¢). 
MENTAL HYGIENE IN THE CLASss- 
ROOM— American Medical As- 
sociation, 535 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 10, Ill. (15¢). 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your 
standard of quality for real chewing satisfaction. 


Ltd 
M, new career in 


life insurance selling 

has brought me a high 

income and many per- 
sonal satisfactions," says Fred Hardy of 
Montgomery, Alabama. “‘I can face the fu- 
ture with confidence now, and it makes me 

happy to know that my work is guarantee- 

ing the financial security of many families 
and individuals." 


Prior to joining The Mutual Life, 
Mr. Hardy spent 12 years in agricul 
tural work. Though he was successful 
in his profession, he felt that another 
field of endeavor might offer him larger 
earnings and an opportunity to make 
full use of his abilities. 


So, in April of 1943, he left his estabe 
lished career, and became a Mutual 
Life Field Underwriter. That decisi 
to change careers took courage, but ¥ 
has paid Mr. Hardy handsomely. 

Perhaps the field of life insurance 
selling is the right career for you. To 
find out more about your chances for 
success in this profitable field, send for 
our free booklet, ‘“The Career For Me?” 
which includes a preliminary test to 
help predetermine your aptitude. If 
you qualify, our nearest Manager will 
explain the excellent on-ihe-job training 
course we offer to help you becomé 
established. And your contract under 
the famous Mutual Lifetime Compensay 
tion Plan provides liberal commissions 
service fees and a comfortable retire 
ment income. 





Your starting point is the coupé 
below. Mail it today. 


THE MUTUAL LIF 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


4 
34 Nassau Street x New York 5,N. ¥e ; 


FOR FREE BOOKLET—‘‘THE CAREER FOR ME’'== 
ADDRESS DEPT. 13 





| DT 
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